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FIELD  GLASSES,  OPERA  GLASSES,,'^  ENGINEERING 
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Mathematical  Instruments . 

Optical  Instruments,  including  Spectacles,  Microscopes,  Etc.,  (5th  edi- 
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CUTLER’S  POCKET  INHALER, 


■AND 


CAB.BOLATE  OF  IODINE  INHALANT 

can  be?elfed  Son  Bronchitis  yields  to  it;  Hay  lever.  Asthma  and  incipient 
it  never  fails  to  cure  or  relieve.  It  will  break  up  a €old  at  once.  It 
ffiof  coi Jh Medicines.  Hoarseness  or  Sore  Throat,  resulting 
fromexDorareor overSxercise  of  the  voice,  generally  relieved  in  from  five  to  ten  min - 
ntes-  hence  for  public  speakers  and  siDgers  it  is  invaluable.  A few  inhalations  vid 
correct  the  mostPOffensive  Breath.  To  persons  subject  to  nervous  Headache 
and  mability  to  sleep  it  1^  a ^cssing^  Chem.gtry  and  pharmacy  in  the  University  of 

Buffalo  N Y concludes  a carefully-considered  report  upon  the  merits  of  Cutler’s  In- 
h flier  in  these  words:  “On  the  whole,  this  Inhaler  seems  to  me  to  .accomplish  its  pur- 
pose bv  novel  yet  by  the  most  simple  and  effectual  means;  to  be  philosophical  m con- 

a larger  and  more  extensive  sale  than 

^^iTfs^approveTby^hi^icians'of  every  school,  and  indorsed  by  the  leading  medical 
journals  of  the  World.  300,000  AN  1USE. 

Sold  by  Druggists  for  $1.00.  By  mail,  $1.-25. 

W.  H.  SMITH  & CO,,  Proprietors, 

410  Michigan  Street,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
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Where  the  University  of  Michigan  Band  Plays ! 


ASHLAND! 


LtHE  SUPERIOR,  WISCONSIN, 

ON 

CHEQUAMBCON  BAY. 

Where  it  Is  and  How  to  Get  There. 

Ashland  is  situated  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Chequamegon  Bay,  an  arm  of  Lake 
Superior,  429  miles  from  Chicago,  and  344  miles  from  Milwaukee,  on  the 

WISCONSIN  CENTRAL  LINE. 

The  harbor  is  one  of  the  finest  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Here  is  where  the  tourist  finds 
rest,  recreation,  sport  and  health.  Lovers  of  the  rod  and  gun  will  find  in  this  locality 
the  finest  brook  trout,  black  bass,  muscalonge  and  lake  fishing,  also  the  most  abundant 
hunting  grounds  in  the  State,  including  large  game,  as  deer  and  bear. 

Guides,  Sail  and  Row  Boats 

can  be  obtained  at  reasonable  rates  The  new  “Chequamegon”  hotel  at  this  point, 
which  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Wisconsin  Central  Railroaj  Company,  is  the  best 
hotel  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  has  every  possible  convenience  lor  the  tourist,  the  sports- 
man or  the  invalid.  It  is  provided  with  all  modern  improvements,  including  gas,  elec- 
trie  bells,  water- works,  bowling  alleys,  billiard  hall,  pavillions,  boat  and  bath  houses. 
No  one  should  fail  to  visit  this  charming  Summer  resort. 


can  be 


Sportsmen’s  Rates  to  Any  Point  Desired. 

Dogs,  guns  and  camp  equipage  carried  free. 

N b. — The  Wisconsin  Central  Railroad  has  a first  class  hotel  hunting  car  that 
engaged  on  moderate  terms  by  applying  at  the  General  Office,  Milwaukee. 

HOW  TO  GET  THERE. 

The  best  route  to  Ashland  from  Chicago  is  via  the  C.,  M.  & S.  P.  Ry.  to  Milwaukee 
and  thence  via  the  popular 

Wisconsin  Central  Line  to  Ashland. 

It  is  not  only  the  shortest  and  most  direct  route,  but  it  is  justly  called  the  ‘ Scenic 
Route  ’’  of  the  Great  Northwest.  Passengers  take  an  elegant  new  sleeper,  the  finest  in 
the  world,  at  the  Union  Passenger  Depot,  corner  Canal  and  Adams  streets,  and  go 
through  to  Ashland  without  change  of  cars.  Buy  your  tickets  at  the  Union  Depot  or  at 
the  city  office,  61  and  63  Clark  street,  Chicago. 
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F.  U.  FINNEY, 

Gen’l  Manager. 


JAMES  BARKER, 

Gen’l  Pass.  Agent. 


Milwaukee,  Wis. 

».  M.  BOYNTON,  Gen’l  Agent,  55  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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Steam  Navigation  Company’s  Steamers 
City  of  Detroit- — Northwest  between 
Cleveland  and  Detroit-Leave  from  foot 
of  Third  St.  Detroit  at  10  p.  m. -Leave 
from  23  River  St.  Cleveland  at  8.30  p.  m. 


City  of  Mackinac — City  of  Cleveland 
Leave  from  foot  of  Wayne  St.  Detroit, 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays  at  10  A.  M. 
Mondays  and  Saturdays  at  IQ  P.  M. 
For  Marine  City  St.  Clair  Port  Huron 
Sand  Beach  Oscoda  Alpena  Harrisville 
Cheboygan  St.  Ignace  and 


picturesque  mackinac. 


Folders  free— Or  send  25  cents  for  our 
illustrated  book  of  120  pages, 

A LakeTourto  Picturesque  Mackinac 


historical  and  descriptive  of  this 
Great  Historic  Summer  Resort 
and.  Sanitarium. 

C.  Do  Whitcomb,  Cen’l  Pass.  Agent. 
Nor  10  Wayne  St..  Detroit,  Mich. 
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TERM  BEGINS  JULY  14th,  AND  ENDS  AUGUST  14th. 


This  School  is  under  the  direction  of  G.  H.  Bartlett.  Principal  of  the  Massachusetts 
Normal  Art  School;  also  Master  of  the  City  of  Boston  Freehand  Drawing  School,. 

ThP  School  was  established  in  1883,  and  its  primary  object  is  <o  give  a graded  course 
of  Industrial  Drawing  ,0  those  who  may  he  dest- 

rous  of  teaching  the  same. 

Instruction  is.  also  given  in  Oil  and  Water-color  Painting  from  Still-life,  and  Land 
and  Seascape  from  Nature. 

A SPECIAI,  CLASS 


will  be  formed  this  year  for 


IN  THE 


ing 


In  this  class  a course  of  Lectures  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Bartiett  in  Methods  of 
Drawing  and  Design  in  the  Public  Schools.  For  circulars,  apply  at  once  to 


Teach - 


G.  H.  BARTLETT, 

IQ  Ppmh(»pt.on  Sauare,  Boston.  M 
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rrtHERE  never  yet  has  been,  accurately  speaking,  a Niagara  Falls  route  between 

_L  the  East  and  the  West.  There  never  yet  has  been  a route  by  which  the  western 
man,  going  back  to  see  the  ‘folks  deown  in  Maine,'  could  get  a fair  look  at  Niagara 
Falls  from  his  train.  The  Michigan  Central  is  not  the  only  road  that  has  advertised  all 
these  years— ever  since  the  Suspension  Bridge  wa«  opened— to  be  the  great  and  only 
Niagara  Falls  route.  The  public  is  a confiding  public.  It  buys  its  tickets  for  its  annual 
Eastern  trip  ‘by  the  great  Niagara  Falls  route,’  and  starts  for  t 'e  East  in  happy  antici- 
pation of  a view  of  the  Falls  that  shall  equal  the  pictures  and  descriptions  which  adorn 
the  schedules  of  ‘the  great  Niagara  Falls  route.’  But  when  it  gets  to  Niagara  River  and 
finds  that  the  only  view  of  the  Falls  it  has  is  a most  unsatisfactory  glimpse  from  a point 
a mile  and  a half  down  stream, little  wonder  that  it  feels  its  confidence  has  been  abused. 

“ But  at  last  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Company  has  opened  a through  East 
and  West  route  which  is  honestly  a Niagara  Fa  Is  route,  and  which  gives  the  tourist 
full  and  'leisurely  opportunities  to  see  Niagara  Falls  without  once  leaving  hi  seat. 
By  the  new  route  the  traveller  is  not  simply  given  a distant  and  obscure  view  of  the 
Falls.  He  is  taken  down  the  river  on  the  New  York  side.  From  Buffalo  to  Tona- 
wanda  he  rides,  much  of  the  way,  along  the  river  bank,  and  ,can  study  the  force  and 
sweep  of  the  great  current.  Then,  as  he  rides  along,  he  has  a full  [view  of  the  two 
great  ‘arms  of  the  river  that  encompass  Grand  Island.  Just  before  he  reaches  Niag- 
ara Falls  village  he  can  see  the  first  break  of  the  river  into  the  upper  rapids.  He 
crosses  the  stream  by  the  new  Cantilever  Bridge,  and  has  a general  view  of  the  Falls, 
which  is  better  than  that  heretofore  obtained  from  the  old  bridge,  because  it  is  a nearer 
view.  Then  he  skirts  along  above  the  Canadian  bank  until  ‘ Falls  View  ’ is  reached 
where  all  through  trains  stop  and  which  is  really  one  of  the  finest  views  of  the  Falls 
anywhere  to  be  had. 

“Certainly  such  a route  may  be  honestly  called  a ‘Niagara  Falls  route,’  and  the 
traveling  public  cannot  be  long  in  finding  out  the  genuineness  of  its  attractions  It  only 
remains  to  add  that  by  the  new  route,  all  through  Michigan  Central  trainsgo  East  from 
the  Falls,  via  Baffalo,  thus  securing  the  advantages  of  all  the  city  connections,  and  at 
the  same  time  making  fast  schedule  time  on  the  through  route.’’ — Buffalo  Express  Edi- 
torial . 

The  Michigan  Central  is  at  once  the  only  genuine  Niagara  Falls  Route,  the 
great  highway  of  East  and  West  travel,  and  the  popular  route  to  the  principal  cities, 
towns  and  summer  resorts  of  Michigan  and  Canada.  It  is  the  only  line  connecting  in 
Union  Depots  at  Buffalo.  Niagara  Falls  and  Suspension  Bridge  with  the  great'ffour-track 
New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad.  It  is  the  only  line  running  to  Niagara 
Falls,  New  York,  and  to  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario.  J.t  runs  Palace  Sleeping  Cars  on  all 
night  trains  and  Parlor  Carson  day  trains,  and  serves  the  finest  meals  in  elegant  Dining 
Cars  at  nominal  prices.  Summer  Excursion  and  local  folders  and  any  information  de- 
sired furnished  upon  application. 

F.  I.  WHITNEY,  O.  W.  RUGGLES, 

Ass’t.  Gen’l.  Pass’r.,  & Tk’t.  Ag’t.,  Chicago.  Gen’l.  Pass’r.  & Tk’t.  Ag’t. 
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DRUGGISTS 


-AND  DEALERS  IN- 


Surgical  Instruments, 

NO.  2 MAIN  ST,  AN  N ARBOR,  MICH 

large  stock  and  low  prices. 


EBEBBAOH  Sc  SON", 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

^PJaarraacevitical  # Preparations,#- 

DRUGS  AND  FINE  CHEMICALS, 

Chemicals  and  Physical  Apparatus, 

Special  attention  paid  to  fitting  up  sets  for  Experimental  and  Analytical  Chemistry , 
Urinalysis,  Etc.  We  keep  in  stock  a full  line  of  Pharmaceutical  Preparations  and  Drugs, 
Chemical  Glass,  Porcelain  Ware  and  Apparatus,  Pure  and  Rare  Chemicals  for  Reagents  and 
Medicinal  Use,  Troemner’s  and  Becker  & Son’s  Balances  at  List  Prices,  Microscopes  and 
Microscopical  Findings.  A full  line  of  Surgical  Instruments  at  Lowest  Prices,  always  on 
hand.  In  connection  with  our  Pharmacy  we  carry  a large  assortment  of  Homeopatmc 
Tinctures,  Dilutions,  Triturations,  Pellets,  Sugar  of  Milk,  Etc. 

No.  12  South  Main  Street,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Are  You  Going  Home? 


Self  and  Baggage  Transferred 

From  Depot  to  Boat, 
FREE  OE1  CHARGE. 


•^5t.GET  RATES 

Buffalo,  Rochester,  Utica,  Syracuse, 
Elmira,  Albany,  New  York,  Boston, 
Marquette,  Houghton,  Duluth,  St. 
Paul,  Fargo,  Helena,  Mont.,  Portland, 
Oregon. 


‘-sin  tp -Room  Berths  and  IVleals  to  Buffalo  and  Duluth.  For 
State  Berrn^  ^ goodspeed,s  CASH 

SHOE  HOUSE,  17  Main  Street, 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
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THIRD  EDITION  NOW  READY. 


Thoroughly  Revised  and  Greatly  Improved,  with  Full  and 
Copious  Xotes*  Giving  the  More  Recent 
Changes  in  the  Law, 


BY  HON.  THOMAS  M.  COOLEY. 


SO  Many  and  Great  are  the  Changes  Made  in  this  Edition  of 
Blackstone’s  Commentaries  that  it  may  in  Many 
Respects  he  Called  a New  Work. 


2 Vols.  Law  Sheep,  $10  00! 


All  such  notes  of  the  English  editors  as  had  been  retained  in  the  two  preceding 
editions  have  been  omitted  altogether,  and  in  their  place  Judge  Cooley  has  substituted 
Jfew  American  Xotes.  While  he  has  embodied  in  these,  such.partsof  the  previous 
English  notes  as  seemed  at  this  time  and  in  this  country  to  be  still  valuable,  he  has 
principally  noted  in  them  the  present  st^te  of  the  American  Law  on  the  sub- 
jects treated  of  in  the  text. 

The  editor’s  old  notes  have  been  eithet  entirely  re-written  or  at  least  im- 
proved by  important  additions. 

The  table  of  abbreviations  has  been  greatly  enlarged,  and  it  will  now  be  found  to 
be  very  full  and  complete.  By  diligently  consulting  it,  the  student  will  be  enabled 
early  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  names  of  the  reporters  and  text-books  which  he 
will  meet  daily  in  his  professional  studies. 

In  an  appendix  new  and  important  chapters  have  been  added  on  local 
government  in  Great  Britain,  and  on  the  British  Colonial  systems,  and  corresponding 
chapters  on  local  government  in  the  United  States,  and  on  the  territorial  system  of  the 
United  States. 

This  edition  is  altogether  the  most  complete  and  most  useful  edition  of 
Blackstone’s  Commentaries  that  has  ever  been  published,  and  the  publishers  are  confi- 
dent that  it  will  not  only  meet  the  wants  of  the  student,  but  those  also  of  the  practicing 
lawyer. 
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ROSCHER’S  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  1878.  2 vols.  Cloth I 7 00  Net. 

“ * “ “2  vols.  Sheep 8 00  “ 

“ “ “ “ 2 vols.  Half  Calf..,  10  00  f 

YON  HOLST’S  CONSTITUTIONAL  AND  POLITICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA.  3 vols. 

Yol.l.  1750-1832.  Cloth $3.50.  Sheep $4.00.  Half  Calf $5.00  Net. 

Vol.2.  1826-1816.  Cloth.. 4.50.  Sheep 5.00.  Half  Calf 6.00  Net. 

Vol.3.  1846-1850.  Cloth 3.50.  Sheep 4.00.  Half  Calf 5.00  Net. 

Callaghan  & Company, 

CHICAGO,  ILL, 
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PUBLICATION'S 

THORNDIKE  NOHRSE  & CO.,  DETROIT, MICH. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Universal  School  Register,  medium,  $1.00;  large,  $1.50.  This  register  is  so  ruled  as  to 
furnish  spaces  for  recording  daily  attendance,  names  oi  parents  or  guardians,  monthly  sum- 
maries and  all  other  details  necessary  to  a complete  school-record. 


Smith’s  New  Class  Register,  50  cents.  This  register  is  so  arranged  that  a class  record 
is  kept  for  a term  of  sixteen  weeks  with  only  one  entry  of  the  names.  Spaces  are  provided 
for  monthly  and  term  summaries  and  all  other  necessary  data. 

The  Advance  Educational  Series,  comprising  Bellows’  Mathematical  Series,  by  Prof,  C. 
F.  R.  Bellows,  of  the  Michigan  State  Normal  School. 

Elementary  Algebra,  $1.00.  Elementary  and  Practical  Arithmetics  and  Elementary 
Geometry  in  preparation. 

The  New  English  Readers.  By  Prof.  Joseph  Estabrook,  of  Olivet  College,  Olivet, 
Mich.,  and  Prof.  W.  H.  Payne,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


New  English  Reader  No.  1 (now  ready.)  Other  numbers  of  the  series  will  soon  fol- 
low. These  Readers  combine  all  the  advantages  of  the  Word,  Phonic  and  Sentence  Meth- 
ods, and  contain  many  new  and  valuable  features  not  found  in  any  other  series. 


Woolley’s  Practical  Book-keeping  and  Blanks.  By  Smith  R.  Woolley,  Expert  Ac- 
countant. 


Woolley’s  Practical  Book-keeping,  Text,  $1.20;  Blanks,  84  cents  This  “ $>* ‘ HR®** 
practical  work  on  the  subject  before  the  public.  It  pursues  the  inductive  method  of  presen- 
tation. Its  practice  work  is  taken  from  sets  of  books  in  actual  business  use,  and  will 
teach  the  student  to  really  keep  books. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Lprends  of  Le  Detroit.  By  Mrs.  Caroline  Watson  Hamlin.  Cloth, 2d  edition  ,82 : Half  Mo- 
.nPPn  f 100  ‘‘Legends  of  Le  Detroit,  by  Marie  Caroline  Watson  Hamlin  is  a sort  of 
fil ial° reco^nitionof  the  services,  sacrifices  and  labors  of  the  Norman-French  settlers  of 
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DISCOURSE  TO  THE  GRADUATING  CLASSES. 

THE  SEARCH  AFTER  MORAL  AND  SPIRITUAL  TRUTH. 


PRESIDENT  ANGELL. 


It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  seek  and  by  example  and  precept 
to  teach  others  to  seek  moral  and  spiritual  truth.  It  is  preemi- 
nently the  duty  of  the  scholar  to  do  this.  There  is  some  danger  that 
in  these  days  the  scholar  will  overlook  or  ignore  this  duty  in  his 
absorbing  devotion  to  special  studies.  There  is  ground  to  fear  that 
we  are  cherishing  a narrower  ideal  of  scholarship  than  the  fathers 
had.  It  is  refreshing  to  turn  back  to  the  lives  and  the  works  of 
some  of  the  great  men  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  and  see  how 
broad  was  their  intellectual  horizon,  how  catholic  their  passion 
for  all  learning,  how  strenuous  their  efforts  to  reach  and  conquer 
all  attainable  truth.  How  stimulating  and  invigorating  to  us  is 
the  contemplation  of  the  career  of  such  a man  as  Hugo  Grotius, 
exegete,  theologian,  historian,  statesman,  diplomat;  or  as  Leibnitz, 
who  “ drove  all  the  sciences  abreast.”  The  field  of  learning  was 
indeed  more  limited  in  their  day  than  now.  Large  domains  have 
since  been  discovered  and  explored,  but  the  spirit  of  the  older 
scholars  was  so  broad  and  comprehensive  that  it  fostered  the  en- 
cyclopaedic learning,  which  commands  our  admiration  and  respect. 
They  aspired  to  a large,  roundabout,  generous  culture,  born  of  a 
possession  of  all  the  learning  accessible  to  their  times. 

But  art  has  become  too  long  for  our  short  lives.  The  world  of 
learning  has  become  so  vast  and  so  various  that  we  cannot  master 
the  whole  of  it.  Each  of  us  must  choose  some  little  domain  for 
thorough  and  exhaustive  cultivation.  But  surely  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  any  one  be  entirely  ignorant  of  all  save  his  special  do- 
main. It  is  quite  possible  for  a specialist  in  some  one  branch  of 
study  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  principal  results  of  research 
in  all  the  other  leading  departments  of  thought.  Not  until  he 
knows  in  some  adequate  degree  the  relations  of  his  own  study  to 
all  others  can  he  be  said  to  know  it  at  all.  He  who  does  not  know 
in  at  least  a general  way  the  laws  and  facts  of  the  special  sciences 
can  hardly  grasp  the  science  of  sciences,  philosophy.  The  more  we 
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specialize  our  work,  the  more  emphatically  do  we  need  to  exert 
ourselves  to  avert  the  narrowing  influences  of  our  method  of 
study,  the  more  earnestly  should  we  with  ardent  desire  reach  out 
after  some  satisfying  knowledge  of  all  kinds  of  truth. 

Especially  should  we  all  seek  after  the  knowledge  of  moral  and 
spiritual  truth.  For  this  is  the  truth  of  supremest  importance. 
Can  he  be  a scholar  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term  who  has  made  no 
special  study  of  the  very  highest  truth  ? However  familiar  with  the 
phenomena  and  the  laws  of  the  material  universe,  can  he  be  said 
to  understand  the  universe,  if  he  have  not  studied  the  moral  forces 
which  shape  the  world,  the  relations  and  duties  of  man  to  man 
and  of  man  to  God?  As  scholars  all  of  you  are  under  obligations 
to  enlarge  continually  your  knowledge  of  moral  and  religious 
truth,  of  that  truth  which  particularly  determines  character  and 
the  conduct  of  life. 

I fear  that  graduates  in  first  stepping  out  into  the  world,  are  apt 
to  forget  this.  It  would  be  somewhat  surprising  if  many  of  you 
in  picturing  to  yourselves  your  plans  for  future  activity  were  not 
forgetting  to  propose  to  yourselves  this  very  obvious  duty.  You 
are  doubtless  thinking  of  devoting  many  hours  to  those  literary 
and  scientific  studies  which  will  enlarge  your  knowledge  and 
enrich  your  minds,  but  does  it  lie  distinctly  in  your  purj  ose  to 
reach  a larger  knowledge  and  more  vivid  apprehension  of  moral 
and  spiritual  truth  ? 

I have  thought  that  I might  well  employ  this,  my  last  oppor- 
tunity to  give  you  counsel  by  reminding  you  of  this  duty,  and  by 
setting  forth  the  conditions  on  which  knowledge  of  moral  and 
religious  truth  can  be  gained. 

I.  This  truth  like  most  truths  must  be  sought  by  those  who 
would  find  it.  Though  we  get  the  rudiments  of  knowledge  so 
early  that  we  are  conscious  of  no  effort  in  attaining  them,  yet  we 
do  not  get  farm  knowledge  without  strenuous  effort.  We  all  recog- 
nize this,  sometimes  painfully  enough,  in  our  more  advanced 
studies.  But  somehow  an  impression  is  widely  prevalent  that  all 
needed  knowledge  of  moral  and  spiritual  truth  will  come  to  us 
spontaneously.  We  are  to  make  no  effort  for  this.  How  many  of 
us,  who  have  well  formed  plans  of  daily  systematic  work  for  the 
increase  of  our  literary  and  scientific  knowledge,  have  any  at  all 
for  the  increase  of  our  knowledge  of  moral  and  spiritual  truth. 
Who  of  us  does  not  allow  this  to  take  care  of  itself  in  the  most 
haphazard  way  ? At  the  very  best  we  take  credit  to  ourselves  for 
listening  to  the  preacher,  who  is  charged  particularly  with  doing 
our  moral  and  religious  thinking  for  us.  We  act  as  though  we 
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could  do  all  that  is  necessary  through  him  as  our  proxy.  There 
is  a singular  and  a widespread  apathy  on  this  point.  Men  seem  to 
think  they  are  to  drift  idly  into  the  kingdom  of  righteousness, 
that  they  are  to  gain  moral  knowledge  by  a process  as  simple  as 
eating  the  apple  of  some  forbidden  tree. 

But  experience  as  well  as  scripture  teaches  us  that  in  any  high 
and  worthy  sense  such  knowledge  is  hid  treasure  to  be  dug  for 
witha  ching  toil,  a pearl  which  must  be  found  often  in  deep  waters, 
51  fortress  which  is  taken  by  violence  after  a long  and  painful  siege. 

Yet  the  quest  after  it  brings  its  own  joys  even  while  we  are 
seeking.  We  are  cheered  by  discoveries  and  conquests  on  our  road. 
Lessing  thought,  you  remember,  that  the  joys  of  the  quest  were 
worth  more  than  the  truth  itself  which  is  found.  This  is  not  to 
be  commended  as  a sound  judgment,  but  it  is  an  impressive  rec- 
ognition of  the  delights  of  the  hunt  after  truth. 

II.  But  moral  and  spiritual  truth  must  not  only  be  sought.  It 
must  be  sought  with  a spirit  which  loves  it  when  found.  We  have 
no  right  to  be  indifferent  to  it.  I have  known  parents,  who  were 
so  afraid  of  giving  a bias  to  the  minds  of  their  children  that  they 
declined  to  teach  them  spiritual  truths.  This  is  very  absurd  and 
injurious.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  parent  to  do  his  utmost  to  imbue 
the  child  with  a love  for  spiritual  truth.  A mind  inflamed  with 
this  passion  is  the  only  one,  which  will  make  progress  in  finding 
such  truth.  We  see  this  to  be  the  fact  in  all  intellectual  acquisition. 
This  love  for  the  truth  is  the  spur  to  all  effort.  One  who  is  fired 
with  it  instinctively  spies  and  cherishes  every  indication  of  the 
moral  treasure  he  is  seeking  as  the  miner  spies  and  follows  the 
faintest  traces  of  the  golden  lode.  W e are  told  that  ev en  plants 
send  out  their  roots  with  an  almost  human  instinct  towards  the 
adjacent  stream.  The  flowers  tended  by  the  hand  of  the  good 
housewife  acknowledge  her  care  by  their  thrifty  life  and  wealth  of 
fragrance;  and  truth  reveals  herself  to  him,  who  seeks  her  with 
earnest  toil  and  devotion. 

The  moral  perceptions  of  men  who  have  no  passion  for  truth  are 
dim  and  uncertain.  Often  they  are  almost  entirely  lost  by  those 
whose  hearts  are  hardened  in  iniquity.  On  the  other  hand  persons 
of  moderate  intelligence  and  of  little  intellectual  culture  by  their 
eager  pursuit  of  moral  truth  and  their  sincere  love  of  it  frequently 
gain  the  clearest  perceptions  of  it.  Philosophers  may  sit  at  their 
feet  and  learn.  To  them  who  love  light  rather  than  darkness  light 
is  vouchsafed. 

III.  Moral  truth,  so  fast  as  it  is  found,  must  be  used,  if  more  truth 
is  to  be  discovered.  Marked  progress  in  discovering  it  is  not  made 
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by  those  who  regard  the  finding  of  it  simply  as  the  solution  of  a 
puzzle  or  the  winning  of  a game  or  even  by  those  who  are  content 
with  simply  admiring  it.  It  is  given  us  for  use  in  the  development 
of  our  character,  in  the  shaping  of  our  lives,  in  the  moulding  of 
the  lives  of  others.  We  are  not  to  dwell  apart  from  men  and 
coldly  expound  the  truth  we  have  come  to  understand.  We  are 
with  burning  hearts,  all  aflame  with  a passionate  love  of  it,  to  ap- 
ply it  to  our  own  lives  and  to  the  lives  of  those  about  us.  By  im- 
pressing it  upon  others  we  impress  it  even  more  upon  our  own 
souls  and  strengthen  ourselves  for  large  attainments  and  quicken 
all  our  moral  perceptions.  How  rapidly  our  perception  of  the 
wrong  of  slavery  grew  as  we  found  opportunity  to  express  our  con- 
demnation of  it  in  acts!  How  our  appreciation  of  the  moral  gran- 
deur of  patriotism  and  of  .its  far-reaching  claims  rose  as  we  made 
larger  and  larger  sacrifices  for  the  country ! Before  using  moral 
and  spiritual  truth  we  are  not  to  wait  until  we  have  made  large 
acquisitions.  We  are  to  use  it  as  fast  as  we  gain  it.  If  we  have 
only  a rushlight  of  illumination,  we  are  to  let  it  shine  as  far  as  it 
will.  To  our  wonder  we  shall  find  that  instead  of  dying  out,  it 
will  be  fed  from  hidden  sources  and  grow  into  a great  and  steady 
light  as  we  bear  it  on.  Are  you  ready  to  do  justly,  love  mercy  and 
walk  humbly?  If  so,  you  are  ready  to  start  on  this  career  in  the 
service  of  truth.  They  who  do  God’s  will  shall  know  of  the  doc- 
trine. Doing  is  often  learning.  Sometimes  to  do  is  the  only  way 
to  learn.  Marching  on  with  the  light  we  have,  we  ascend  the 
peaks  from  which  we  gain  larger  views  and  sweep  with  our  vision 
broader  horizons. 

IY . There  are  certain  mistakes,  Which  scholars  often  make  who 
may  persuade  themselves  that  they  are  searching  after  truth.  One 
of  these  is  to  be  content,  as  some  very  active  minds  are,  with  learn- 
ing what  various  persons  have  said  about  some  aspects  of  truth 
without  deciding  by  careful  study  the  value  of  the  diverse  opin- 
ions. It  is  like  the  passion,  which  some  men  have  for  reading  re- 
views of  books  rather  than  the  books  reviewed.  It  leads  to  a super- 
ficial semblance  of  knowledge,  but  it  is  at  best  knowledge  at 
second  hand,  and  often  it  is  only  a confused  jumbie  of  contradic- 
tory assertions.  The  . history  of  opinions,  which  in  its  place  is  a 
most  useful  study,  has  for  some  minds  a greater  fascination  than 
the  more  serious  task  of  determining  the  truth  in  the  opinions. 
Such  men  are  reporters,  but  not  judges.  They  know  what  everybody 
thinks  except  themselves.  They  know  what  weapons  others  have 
used,  but  when  the  battle-cry  sounds,  they  have  no  weapon  them- 
selves. Indeed  they  are  not  sure  on  which  side  they  wish  to  fight. 
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Others  give  a good  deal  of  time  to  religious  or  ethical  questions, 
but  merely  or  mainly  from  a love  of  debate.  No  topics  furnish 
more  opportunities  for  interminable  disputation.  Young  men  are 
often  tempted  to  discuss  them  from  a pure  love  of  the  intellectual 
gymnastics,  in  which  they  can  thus  engage.  This  is  very  far  from 
the  serious  pursuit  of  truth,  which  we  have  been  commending.  I 
do  not  say  that  this  sort  of  exercitation  may  not  in  some  cases  be 
an  innocent  sort  of  intellectual  pugilism.  But  the  habit  of  mind 
which  it  engenders  is  often  very  unfavorable  to  the  finding  of 
truth.  The  participants  in  it,  contending  for  temporary  victory, 
are  tempted  to  rejoice  more  in  puzzling  and  confounding  an  oppo- 
nent than  in  discovering  truth.  They  think  as  the  game  is  for  amuse- 
ment they  may  innocently  indulge  in  sophistries,  if  need  be.  The 
frequent  resort  to  fallacious  reasoning  on  moral  and  religious 
themes  is  demoralizing  to  a man.  It  soon  leads  him  to  confuse 
moral  distinctions.  In  due  time  he  may  in  a great  measure  dis- 
qualify himself  for  making  a serious  and  sincere  search  after  truth. 
At  all  events  the  sport  in  which  he  has  been  engaging  is  very  far 
from  being  such  a search. 

Again,  many  give  some  attention  to  moral  and  religious  doc- 
trines simply  as  a subject  of  curious  speculation  or  amusing  inves- 
tigation, as  they  study  a new  game  or  a puzzle.  For  some  such 
men  these  doctrines  have  always  have  a certain  charm.  These 
moral  dilettanti  have  no  earnest  and  serious  purpose  in  their  quest. 
They  are  simply  making  a pleasant  intellectual  excursion  into  a 
new  realm.  As  to  what  they  may  find  upon  their  journey,  pro- 
vided it  is  interesting,  they  have  the  most  serene  indifference.  The 
idea  of  finding  any  truth  whereby  they  shall  guide  their  own  lives 
never  occurs  to  them.  Indeed  they  are  generally  disposed  to  take 
some  credit  to  themselves  for  holding  themselves  at  an  elevation, 
whence  they  impartially  contemplate  the  whole  field  commanded 
by  their  vision  without  any  special  devotion  to  this  truth  or  to  that, 
or  to  any  whatever.  They  call  themselves  unpartisan  when  really 
they  are  sluggishly  indifferent.  They  deem  themselves  catholic 
when  in  fact  they  are  morally  indolent  and  self-indulgent.  They 
boast  that  they  are  the  slaves  of  no  system  when  really  they  have 
no  genuine  love  of  truth.  They  esteem  themselves  generous  when 
in  fact  their  generosity  is  simply  flabbiness  of  moral  make  and  an 
utter  lack  of  earnestness. 

Some  men  are  fond  only  of  novelties  in  moral  and  spiritual  doc- 
trines. Old  and  long  accepted  forms  of  belief  have  no  interest  for 
them.  The  itinerant  haranguer  who  assails  the  faiths  cherished 
by  many  generations  is  sure  to  gain  their  ear.  They  reverse  thq 
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Chinese  presumption  that  anything  new  must  be  false  or  worthless 
and  assume  that  whatever  is  old  is  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion 
because  of  its  antiquity.  They  do  not  consciously  have  the  pur- 
pose of  being  unfriendly  to  truth,  but  their  passion  for  novelty  is 
stronger  than  their  passion  for  truth.  They  have  an  iconoclastic 
joy  in  seeing  the  idols  so  long  adored  shattered  to  the  earth.  They 
thoroughly  enjoy  the  horror  and  alarm  with  which  the  staid  and 
elderly  votaries  of  the  old  doctrines  look  upon  what  they  deem  a 
sacrilegious  attack  on  holy  things.  Our  young  radicals  themselves 
often  have  no  earnest  faith  in  the  novelties  which  they  use  for  an 
attack  on  traditionary  forms  of  belief  and  a few  years  hence  are 
very  likely  to  look  back  upon  their  championship  as  a sort  of  intel- 
lectual but  boyish  escapade.  Those  of  them  who  are  of  a superfic- 
ial nature  may  perhaps  never  escape  altogether  from  the  network 
of  criticism  in  which  they  entangled  their  youthful  feet.  But 
those  who  are  of  earnest  make  will  be  pretty  sure  at  last  to  con- 
clude that  most  of  the  great  discoveries  which  they  fancy  they 
have  made  or  which  they  have  rather  recklessly  or  thoughtlessly 
accepted  from  fluent  and  flippant  talkers  are  of  very  little  conse- 
quence At  all  events,  they  need  to  be  reminded  that  they  are  for 
the  most  part  merely  diverting  themselves,  and  are  not  seriously 

and  earnestly,  as  for  life,  seeking  truth. 

As  to  the  fundamental  position  of  those  who  are  enamored  of 
doctrines  because  they  are  new  it  should  be  remembered  that,  when 
a svstem  of  moral  and  religious  beliefs  has  been  long  and  widely 
held  there  is  always  a presumption  that  it  has  in  it  something 
good  and  true,  something  which  is  calculated  to  meet  the  deep 
moral  and  religious  needs  of  men.  Therefore  the  proper  attitude 
to  assume  in  investigating  and  in  criticising  such  bodies  of  belief 
is  not  one  of  flippant  levity  but  of  serious  and  respectful  inquiry 
that  the  true  may  be  eliminated  from  the  false  and  may  be  clearly 

recognized.  _ , 

But  certain  perils  of  an  opposite  nature  to  those  w e have  been 

considering  need  to  be  guarded  against.  For  instance  some  con- 
servative minds  shrink  from  this  very  process  we  have  just  been 
referring  to  of  separating  the  true  from  the  false  in  ancient  sys- 
tems of  belief.  While  they  acknowledge  that  the  false  is  found  in 
them  they  say  that  the  separation  of  it  from  the  true  cannot  be 
made  without  imperilling  the  true  itself.  This  may  be  a goo  rea 
son  for  care  in  our  procedure,  but  not  for  inaction.  In  our  Lord  s 
time  the  Jewish  religion  was  well  nigh  buried  beneath  destructive 
formalisms  and  sinful  corruptions.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  attack 
these  with  his  most  vigorous  blows.  The  astonished  and  indignant 
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Pharisees  were  very  likely  sincere  in  their  declarations  that  he 
was  blasphemously  assailing  religion  itself.  Doubtless  some  con- 
servative men  who  recognized  and  deplored  many  of  the  evils 
against  which  he  inveighed,  hesitated  to  join  him  in  his  attack 
upon  them  lest  the  whole  structure  of  the  church  into  which  these 
evils  had  fastened  their  roots  and  twined  their  branches  should 
fall  in  utter  ruin  to  the  ground.  But  he  saw  that  the  sins  of  these 
men,  whom  with  all  their  self-righteousness  he  branded  as  vipers, 
would  throttle  the  little  spiritual  life  which  was  left  in  the  church. 
So  he  cried  aloud  and  spared  not,  and  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  old 
church,  bowed  down  and  crippled  with  hoary  errors,  there  came 
forth  the  life  of  a new  and  more  glorious  church,  inspired  and 
informed  with  the  pure  and  simple  truth  of  God. 

There  has  never  been  a time  when  it  was  proposed  to  rid  either 
church  or  state  of  some  great  acknowledged  evil,  that  many  men 
whom  we  must  call  good  men  have  not  raised  their  hands  in  holy 
horror  and  given  warning  that  the  wrong  could  not  just  then  be 
destroyed  without  involving  all  that  is  good  in  ruin.  Recall  how 
this  people  shrank  from  eliminating  slavery  from  our  national 
life,  not  only  in  the  days  of  peace,  but  also  when  war  brought  on 
by  slavery  had  placed  in  the  hand  of  the  nation  the  weapon  and 
the  opportunity  for  smiting  it  .t®  the  ground.  How  long  the  Pres- 
ident had  to  wait  for  public  opinion  to  grow  up  to  the  approval  of 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  though  in  the  rushing  tide  of 
war  public  opinion  was  hurried  on  further  in  a year  than  it  com- 
monly is  in  a century  of  peace!  Who  is  there,  north  or  south,  who 
does  not  to-day  rejoice  that  the  burning  words  of  that  Proclama- 
tion melted  the  shackles  from  the  limbs  of  four  millions  of  slaves 
and  made  us  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name  a nation  of  freemen. 

Why  are  we  so  slow  to  learn  that  truth  will  survive  her  divorce 
from  error  and  when  thus  left  free  to  wield  her  full  power  will 
multiply  her  blessings  to  us  and  to  all  mankind?  We  owe  no  alle- 
giance to  what  we  clearly  see  to  be  error,  even  though  it  may  have 
been  cherished  for  centuries  by  millions,  and  men  may  have  died 
in  defense  of  it.  We  owe  allegiance  to  the  right,  to  truth,  to  God. 

Yet  another  grave  mistake  is  made  by  some  men  of  ultra-con- 
servative temperament.  They  would  have  us  believe  that  no 
further  progress  is  possible  in  the  discovery,  hardly  in  the  state- 
ment, of  moral  and  spiritual  truth.  The  moral  perceptions,  they 
tell  us,  of  Socrates  or  at  least  of  John  and  of  Paul,  were  as  clear  and 
as  comprehensive  as  ours.  Philosophy  has  said  no  better  or  truer 
words  than  Plato  and  Aristotle  gave  us.  So-called  philosophic 
studies,  they  affirm,  are  only  an  endless  journey  round  and  round 
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the  same  circle,  a perpetual  iteration  of  the  same  wearisome  dis- 
cussions, or  at  least  a ceaseless  repetition  of  the  same  hard  fought 
battles  between  subtle  dialecticians  or  conceited  dogmatists  and 
system-makers,  and  they  all  leave  the  sum  of  actual  knowledge 
just  where  it  was  two  thousand  years  ago.  As  to  spiritual  truth 
these  conservatives  assume  that  our  only  trustworthy  knowledge 
of  it  is  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  and  as  the  canon  w^as  long  ago 
closed,  that  we  can  know  no  more  than  the  fathers  knew.  According 
to  them,  not  only  is  scripture  infallible,  but  their  interpretation  of 
it  is  infallible.  Our  wisdom  consists  in  accepting  what  the  fath- 
ers accepted  and  in  stating  our  beliefs  exactly  in  their  words. 
Any  departure  from  their  formularies,  any  other  estimate  than 
theirs  of  the  relative  importance  of  various  truths  are  looked  on 
with  suspicion  or  positive  disapprobation.  With  the  spirit  of  Chi- 
nese philosophers  they  seem  to  hold  that  the  whole  body  of  moral 
and  spiritual  truth  was  completed  and  perfectly  formulated  cen- 
turies ago  and  that  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  look  back  on  it  with 
reverent  admiration  and  to  transmit  it  unaltered  to  those  who 
come  after  us. 

Now  it  must  be  obvious  to  a reflecting  mind  that  old  truths 
sometimes  need  restatement.  The  old  forms  of  words  however 
revered  are  not  adequate  to  the  most  effective  use  of  the  old 
truths  in  new  exigencies.  New  errors  may  have  arisen  against 
which  these  truths  should  be  marshalled.  They  must  be  so  arrayed 
as  to  do  execution  against  the  new  foe.  To  bring  them  forward 
exactly  in  their  old  form  because  they  are  truths  would  be  as  fool- 
ish as  to  bring  a Napoleon  on  the  battle-field  to-day  with  smooth- 
bore guns  against  rifle  and  cannon, because  the  great  Corsican  won 
the  battle  of  Marengo  and  Austerlitz  with  artillery  now  antiquated 
and  disused.  A truth  must  often  be  stated  so  as  to  emphasize  its 
antagonism  to  some  conspicuous  error,  and  since  new  forms  of 
error  are  constantly  arising,  truth  must  ever  be  presenting  fresh 
faces  to  its  foes.  Though  unchanging  in  its  nature  it  must  often 
put  on  new  armor  and  be  ready  with  new  strategy. 

Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  to  the  successive  generations  of 
reverent  and  scholarly  students  new  light  is  ever  breaking  out  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  exegetical  apparatus  for  a careful  inves- 
tigation of  the  Bible  is  vastly  greater  than  it  was  a century  ago. 
How  much  has  been  done  by  the  collation  of  manuscripts  for  the 
purification  of  the  text.  What  a flood  of  light  has  been  poured  in 
upon  dark  places  in  Scripture  by  the  study  of  Oriental  tongues, 
Oriental  geography  and  Oriental  archaeology.  What  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  science  of  sacred  criticism.  Many  a country 
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pastor,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  can  and  does  know  far  more 
correctly  the  meaning  of  Scripture  than  Calvin  or  Melancthon  or 
Luther  could  know  it  in  their  day. 

Again,  we  all  know  how  modern  science  has  changed  our  inter- 
pretations of  some  portions  of  Scripture  and  modified  some  of 
our. philosophical  and  theological  beliefs.  No  intelligent  man  now 
reads  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  as  everybody  read  it  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century.  It  is  quite  possible  that  science  will  compel 
us,  who  believe  the  Scripture  to  be  or  to  contain  a revelation  from 
God,  to  make  other  similar  modifications  in  our  rendering  of  Scrip- 
ture and  in  our  statements  of  doctrine.  It  is  idle  and  silly  and 
unworthy  of  our  manhood  and  of  our  sonship  of  Him,  whose 
name  is  Truth,  to  entrench  ourself  in  our  obstinacy  and  refuse  to 
square  our  beliefs  with  what  is  proved  to  our  reason  to  be  truth. 
As  rational  beings  we  must  hold  all  our  beliefs  subject  to  the  con- 
dition of  being  modified  by  the  reception  of  a larger  measure  of 
truth.  We  may  have  an  unshaken  faith  that  all  valid  communi- 
cations of  truth  whether  made  through  the  senses,  through  the 
nature,  or  through  Scripture,  will  be  found  at  last  in  complete 
harmony  with  each  other.  But  here  we  know  only  in  part.  We 
may  rejoice  to  believe  that,  though  we  are  often  puzzled  and  per- 
plexed by  seeming  contradictions  between  various  scientific  truths, 
between  various  religious  truths,  and  between  the  truths  of  sci- 
ence on  the  one  hand  and  the  apparent  teachings  of  Scripture  on 
the  other;  we  are  upon  the  whole  making  progress  in  our  conquest 
over  our  ignorance.  We  may  fearlessly  accept  with  gratitude 
every  new  tifcith  made  clear  to  us  in  the  confident  hope  that  it 
will  set  us  one  step  farther  on  towards  the  possession  of  full  and 
complete  truth. 

Moreover,  human  experience  may  modify  in  the  future  as  it 
has  modified  in  the  past  our  conceptions  of  truths.  History  is  an 
impressive  record  of  the  corrections  which  the  experience  of  the 
race  has  made  in  opinions.  Beliefs  which  have  been  warmly  cher- 
ished have  been  found  again  and  again  to  be  incompatible  with 
the  plain  teachings  of  human  experience.  The  doctrines  held  were 
not  workable,  were  not  applicable  in  fact  to  the  conditions  of 
human  life  and  character.  Such  doctrines  must  be  modified,  or 
altogether  abandoned. 

While  so  many  causes  are  actively  at  work  to  increase  our 
knowledge  of  moral  and  spiritual  truth,  it  is  surprising  that  any 
men  are  found  to  maintain  that  there  can  be  no  progress  in  ethics 
and  theology.  They  confound  truth  with  our  knowledge  of  truth. 
It  is  utterly  unreasonable  to  hold  that  we  cannot  by  study  and 
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search  and  experience  learn  more  and  more  of  God,  of  his  ways 
with  us,  and  of  human  duty.  We  know  that  we  are  learning 
more  and  more  of  the  laws  which  he  has  ordained  for  the  control 
of  the  material  world.  Why  should  we  be  shut  up  to  the  belief 
that  we  have  no  more  to  learn  concerning  the  moral  and  the  spir- 
itual than  was  discovered  by  the  fathers?  It  would  be  indeed 
dismal,  depressing,  disheartening,  if  progress  were  possible  in 
every  other  realm  of  truth,  but  not  in  the  ethical  and  the  spiritual. 
Where  could  be  the  incentive  to  further  search  ? The  best  spring 
to  spiritual  activity  w+ould  be  wanting.  And  if  no  progress  is  pos- 
sible  here,  What  hope  can  we  have  of  that  indefinite  progress 
in  the  future  life,  which  we  look  forward  to  as  the  supreme  joy  of 
that  larger  and  better  existence?  Ho,  God  has  not  deprived  us 
even  here  of  the  foretaste  of  that  pure  delight.  If  we  open  our 
minds  and  hearts  we  may  go  on  ever  learning  till  the  day  of  our 
death.  The  race  too  may,  and  in  fact  does,  go  on  increasing  its 
knowledge  from  generation  to  generation. 

There  may  be,  there  often  are,  some  temporary  inconveniences, 
and  even  some  perils  in  correcting  our  errors  and  enlarging  our 
horizons.  Careless  men,  in  digging  around  the  roots  of  their  beliefs 
to  extirpate  the  weeds,  may  sometimes  disturb  the  growth  or  even 
peril  the  life  of  faiths  which  ought  to  be  saved.  But  the  risk  must 
be  taken  as  the  one  condition  of  vigorous  and  healthy  life.  H either 
truth  nor  ultimate  safety  is  to  be  found  by  supinely  hugging  or  con- 
cealing error.  Let  us  have  more  of  the  robust  Miltonic  faith  in 
the  power  of  truth  on  a fair  field  and  in  a fair  fight  with  error 
both  to  prevail  and  by  prevailing  to  bless  mankind.* 

Thank  God,  there  are  wide  and  rich  fields  in  which  we  may 
hope  to  make  most  valuable  explorations  and  discoveries.  Lor 
instance,  to  take  a few  illustrations,  new  light  is  constantly  pour- 
ing in,  and  floods  of  light  will  still  pour  in  upon  the  critical  study 
of  our  canon  of  Scripture.  We  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  we 
shall  yet  be  greatly  helped  in  the  solution  of  the  difficult  questions 
concerning  the  doctrine  of  inspiration,  a subject  which  has  been 
until  lately  too  much  neglected.  The  philosophy  of  the  state  and 
the  whole  subject  of  political  ethics  are  attracting  universal  atten- 
tion. And  well  they  may.  Questions  of  the  gravest  import  are 
looming  upon  our  horizon,  questions  which  touch  the  very  founda- 
tions of  our  social  and  political  organizations.  Hot  alone  with  the 
shrill  voice  of  the  wild  revolutionist,  but  with  the  calm  voice 
and  scholarly  air  of  the  philosopher,  men  are  challenging  the 
underlying  principles  and  moral  grounds  on  which  we  are  holding 
property,  carrying  on  our  industries,  administering  law,  existing  at 
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all  as  society.  Their  challenge  must  be  accepted.  Their  questions 
must  be  answered.  Their  errors,  if  they  are  in  the  wrong,  must  be 
exposed.  We  must  not  wait  till  Gatling  guns  and  rifled  cannon 
are  needed  to  decide  the  controversy.  This  is  a battle  of  ideas,  of 
fundamental  moral  principles.  We  need  our  strong  thinkers  at  the 
front  to  make  it  plain  to  every  understanding  what  are  the  true 
ethical  grounds  on  which  governments  must  rest  and  the  ethical 
principles  which  must  control  their  action.  It  is  also  impossible  to 
resist  the  conviction  that  a great  work — perhaps  the  greatest  as- 
signed to  the  coming  generation — is  to  be  found  in  making  per- 
fectly plain  the  essential  harmony  which  must  exist  between  the 
revelations  of  science  and  religion  in  spite  of  all  the  seeming  dif- 
ferences that  arrest  the  eyes  of  men  whose  vision  is  not  large 
enough  to  see  at  one  and  the  same  time  all  sides  of  truth.  Our 
scientific  and  our  religious  creeds  may  perhaps  both  be  some- 
what modified  in  this  irenical  process.  Blessed  shall  be  the  men — 
a new  beatitude  may  be  spoken  for  them — who  through  the  deli- 
verances of  science  and  of  revelation  shall  learn  the  one  full-orbed 
truth,  for  they  shall  see  God.  And  when  we  come  to  the  direct 
application  of  moral  and  religious  principles  to  the  manifold  new 
phases  of  our  modern,  complex,  civilization,  there  is  room  for  an 
indefinite  increase  of  knowledge  and  a most  pressing  need  for  it  all. 

These  are  but  obvious  illustrations  of  the  opportunities,  the  pos- 
sibilities and  the  call  for  brave,  sincere  and  fruitful  search  in  the 
untouched  quarries  of  truth.  With  all  our  acquisitions,  original  and 
inherited,  it  is  not  improbable  that  we  have  only  gathered  the 
treasures  of  truth  on  the  surface  of  life,  while  mines  of  virgin  ore 
to  which  we  have  never  pierced  stretch  away  on  all  sides  beneath 
our  very  feet.  This  it  is  which  gives  such  a glorious  significance  to 
life.  This  it  is,  my  young  friends,  which  should  at  once  fill  you  to-day 
with  inexpressible  j oy  and  animate  you  with  all  high  purposes.  Y ou 
stand  now  at  the  open  door  which  shall  admit  you  to  activelife.  With 
the  bounding  pulse,  the  delightful  enthusiasm,  the  thrill  of  a seem- 
ingly irrepressible  vitality,  which  belong  to  early  manhood,  you 
are  about  to  rush  forth  in  joy  to  the  varied  duties  which  await 
you.  Each  of  you  has  his  ambitions  and  his  dreams.  I would  not 
say  a word  to  dim  your  fond  hojfles.  But  in  all  your  plans  and 
expectations  do  you  find  the  purpose  and  the  aspirationto  enlarge 
your  moral  and  spiritual  horizon  by  systematic  study,  by  godly 
living,  by  simple  and  childfike  prayer?  With  all  your  anticipated 
intellectual  growth,  do  you  look  forward  to  growing  in  grace  and 
in  the  knowledge  of  God?  Let  me  beseech  you  to  seek  after 
moral  and  spiritual  truth  in  the  spirit  which  I have  been  striving 
c 
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to-day  to  commend.  Search  for  it  with  all  diligence.  Let  your 
hearts  be  fired  with  the  love  of  it.  Translate  it  into  noble  action 
day  by  day.  But  keep  your  minds  and  hearts  open  to  corrections 
of  your  conceptions  of  truth.  Do  not  suffer  yourselves  to  be  blown 
about  like  thistle-down  by  every  new  wind  of  doctrine,  simply  be- 
cause it  is  a novelty.  Have  a conservative  and  scholarly  respect 
for  the  historic  faiths  of  mankind,  but  cherish  a catholic  and  tol- 
erant spirit  for  the  suggestions  of  reverent,  earnest  and  gifted 
thinkers,  who  may  diper  from  you.  Welcome  truth  whencesoever 
it  may  come.  Prove  all  things.  Hold  fast  that  which  is  good. 
"‘Finally,  brethren,  whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things 
are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely, 
whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report,  think  on  these  things.” 
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THE  ORATION. 


THE  STUDY  AND  INTERPRETATION  OF  LITERATURE, 


A.  S.  YAN  VALKENBTJRGH. 


When  a people  is  to  be  weighed  in  the  balance  of  sober  judg- 
ment and  assigned  its  proper  place  in  the  scale  of  national  impor- 
tance, what  is  the  first  question  that  we  must  ask?  Not  what  have 
been  its  military  triumphs,  its  subtle  diplomatic  achievements,  its 
nice  adjustment  of  boundaries,  the  number  of  acres  it  has  covered, 
nor  the  number  of  mouths  it  has  fed,  but,  what  has  been  its 
thought?  How  far  has  it  worked  itself  out  from  the  nebulous 
mass  of  primitive  ignorance  ? What  are  the  relations  of  man  to 
society?  What  is  the  state  of  man  himself?  To  what  plane  of 
happiness,  physical,  ethical,  and  political,  has  he  risen?  For  the 
recognition  of  the  individual  as  the  proper  index  of  national  pro- 
gress is  the  distinctive  mark  of  modern  historical  criticism,  and 
the  only  proper  guage  of  individual  progress  is  individual  thought. 
The  answer  to  these  indispensable  inquiries  is  to  be  found  in  but 
one  place— Literature. 

Literature  is,  in  the  highest  sense,  the  chrystalized  thought 
of  its  age.  It  is  this  to  which  we  must  appeal  when  the  cloud  of 
partizan  feeling  obscures  the  clearness  of  historical  narrative, 
when  confused,  even  conflicting,  accounts,  afford  us  no  direct 
means  of  discrimination,  when  the  combined  efforts  of  annalists 
and  historians  have  left,  in  some  department  of  national  or  per- 
sonal history,  an  unwritten  page.  In  no  way  may  the  pulse  of 
humanity  be  so  accurately  felt  as  through  its  expression;  in  no 
place  is  its  expression  so  well-defined,  with  all  the  various  fluctua- 
tions and  shades  of  meaning,  all  the  various  modifications  of 
strength  and  purpose,  as  in  its  literature — through  which  throbs 
the  well-preserved  life  of  the  author,  and  through  him,  in  turn, 
the  thought  of  his  whole  time.  Here,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  grand 
line  of  thought  along  which  classical  study,  and,  indeed,  all  lan^ 
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guage  study,  must  seek  its  most  thorough  and  satisfactory  vindi- 
cation. It  is  not  a matter  of  mental  discipline,  though  that  is 
much;  nor  yet  of  linguistic  accomplishment,  though  that  is  more; 
but  it  is  a matter  of  putting  one’s  self  into  close  sympathy  with 
and  understanding  of  the  great  universality  of  thought  and  life 
in  whose  coherent  and  continuous  development  our  present  life  is 
but  a passing  form.  It  is  only  by  a realization  of  the  intimate 
connection  between  present,  past,  and  future  in  language,  laws, 
customs,  and  beliefs  that  one  may  make  the  slightest  pretense  to 
intellectual  or  moral  breadth;  and  he  who  is  still  the  slave  of 
locality,  into  whose  narrow,  hide-bound  conception  the  idea  of 
totality  has  not  yet  entered,  may  consider  his  education  scarce 
begun. 

p:i  in  advocating,  to-day,  the  general  study  of  literature,  it  is  to  its 
more  practical  phase  that  I would  especially  devote  myself.  I 
would  pass  by  without  discussion  the  more  obvious  merits  of  lit- 
erary study.  That  it  refines  the  taste,  trains  the  reason,  enlarges 
the  fancy,  enriches  the  understanding,  and  facilitates  expression, 
by  which  one  is  enabled  to  assert  himself  among  his  fellows,  needs 
but  the  mentioning  to  insure  assent.  That  it  leads  to  a higher 
and  fuller  appreciation  of  all  that  is  best  and  sweetest  in  life,  is  a 
fact  that  all  who  have  experienced  will  allow.  But  that  it  is  so 
inseparably  connected  with  life  itself,  that  its  omission  from  the 
course  of  any  student  is  an  irreparable  defect  and  a common 
misfortune,  is  a fact  that  admits  of  rather  more  extended  consider- 
ation. 

As  the  development  of  life,  and  especially  of  thought,  which  is 
the  immortal  part  of  life,  is  gradual  and  continuous,  so  also  is  the 
development  of  the  literature,  which  is  the  visible  embodiment 
of  thought,  which  might  almost  be  called  fossilized  thought,  but 
for  the  quickening,  vivifying  power  that  it  possesses.  Human 
progress  does  not  go  by  leaps.  Every  advance  in  society  may  be 
traced  to  a tendency  that  had  its  origin  in  preceding  times,  and 
was  shaped  by  definable  preceding  influences;  and  so  the  literature 
by  which  such  progress  is  guaged  grows  by  direct  dependence 
upon  the  literature  of  the  past,  grows  from  it,  as  it  is,  in  reality,  a 
part  of  it.  It  has  its  source  in  the  springs  of  human  progress 
and  flows  with  that  progress,  watering  its  growth  and  fed  by  it  in 
return. 

A thorough  understanding  of  this  fact  and  all  that  it  implies 
is  necessary  to  the  foundation  of  proper  economic  principles. 
Eor  he  who  would  rudely  and  violently  interrupt  this  grand  cur- 
rent of  co-existing  human  and  literary  life  should  be  well-assured 
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that  he  acts  not  from  narrow  local  prejudices  and  scruples;  let  him 
rememember  that  there  can  be  no  flagrant  violation  of  natural 
law,  without  a reaction  as  violent  as  it  is  destructive.  It  is  a full, 
almost  supernatural,  appreciation  of  this  unfolding  process  of 
society,  this  unbroken  chain  of  development  that  runs  through  all 
the  ages,  that  inspired  Burke  in  his  masterly  denunciation  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  its  ruthless  disregard  for  all  the  institu- 
tions of  the  past.  It  is  such  a feeling  and  such  an  appreciation 
that  has  led  the  conservative  of  all  time  to  struggle  against 
those  principles  of  political  and  social  economy  which  teach  that 
order  is  to  be  preserved  only  through  impending  disorder,  that 
social  reform  must,  in  effect,  be  accomplished  by  un jointing  the 
vertebrae  of  society  and  therefrom  constructing  a more  efficient 
backbone.  Such  mechanical  tinkering  can  be  ascribed  only  to  a 
most  ignorant  disregard  of  past  history  and  past  tendencies.  Un- 
less reform  can  be  accomplished  from  within,  having  due  regard 
for  the  organic  structure  of  society  as  it  already  exists,  it  is  not 
only  dangerous  but  wholly  inadequate  and  misapplied.  Akin  to  this 
idea,  and,  indeed,  springing  almost  directly  from  it,  is  that  of  uni- 
versal literary  study  as  a necessary  precedent  to  the  thorough 
understanding  of  any  particular  part.  I never  contemplate  a 
masterpiece  of  literary  workmanship  without  feeling  that  I have 
before  me  the  accumulated  skill  of  ages.  I should  pity  the  man 
who  could  under  any  circumstances  fail  to  appreciate,  in  some  de- 
gree, the  transcendent  beauties  of  Tennyson;  but  I should  consider 
thorough  understanding  of  him  a miracle  in  one  unacquainted 
with  the  simple  grace  of  Chaucer,  or  the  brilliant  imagery  of 
Spenser,  and  our  appreciation  is  certainly  not  lessened  by  an 
inquiry  into  the  sources  of  their  inspiration  and  an  acquaintance 
with  the  models  after  which  their  works  were  drawn.  We  never 
fully  understand  the  excellence  of  the  artist  until  we  are  some- 
what acquainted  with  the  development  of  his  art.  True  it  is, 
that  a man  who  can  do  nothing  but  soak  and  formulate  the 
ideas  of  others  is  possessed  of  a sad  intellectual  defect.  He 
lacks  creative  power;  and  creative  power  is  the  active  force  in 
human  progress.  But  the  creative  power  that  disdains  to  soak  is 
usually  most  wofully  misapplied.  We  have  no  time  to  think  out 
the  present  position  of  the  world  by  a chain  of  syllogisms  extend- 
ing back  to  the  creation.  What  we  want  is  to  go  on.  Our  action 
must  apply  to  the  present  or  to  the  future.  But  intelligent  appli- 
cation requires  that  we  know  the  characteristics  of  the  stream 
that  has  brought  us  to  the  present,  and  we  must  turn  for  informa- 
tion to  the  records  of  the  past. 
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It  is  a favorite  idea  with  me  that,  if  men  can  be  made  to 
comprehend  the  intimate  relations  existing  between  all  human 
institutions  in  all  ages,  if  they  can  once  be  made  to  grasp  the 
thread  of  universal  development,  and  feel  the  strong  reciprocal 
influences  of  social  elements  upon  each  other,  the  danger  of 
hasty  and  short-sighted  action  will  be  reduced  to  a minimum. 
Our  concern,  then,  must  be  to  discover  those  means  of  educa- 
tional training  by  which  such  comprehension  may  become  most 
general.  If  we  can  find  any  study  by  which  this  fundament- 
al in  educational  matters  is  best  secured,  we  have  arrived  at  a 
general  law  of  preparatory  study  with  which  none  of  the  narrower 
or  more  disjunctive  methods  will  in  anyway  compare.  Where, 
then,  is  this  complete  and  connected  view  of  life  to  be  obtained  ? 
We  answer  without  hesitation — in  literature.  In  literature  is  to 
be  found  the  thorough  discussion  of  all  questions— ethical,  politi- 
cal, religious,  or  esthetical— with  which  society  is  most  nearly 
concerned. 

In  making  this  statement,  I do  so  with  a full  knowledge  that 
exception  may  be  taken  to  my  understanding  of  terms.  Litera- 
ture,” it  will  be  objected,  “does  not  include  treatises  on  the  science 
of  government,  philosophy,  or  art.  It  consists  merely  of  the  artis- 
tic presentation  of  some  principle  or  thought,  highly  colored  by 
fancy,  and  having,  as  one  of  its  primary  objects,  the  pleasure  of 
the  reader.”  There  is  little  in  this  definition  or  explication  with 
which  I am  disposed  to  disagree.  I am  unwilling  to  include  under 
the  head  of  literature  those  strict,  dry,  mathematical  productions 
which,  in  their  pursuit  of  truth,  either  designedly  or  necessarily 
omit  all  regard  for  the  beautiful.  But  it  will  be  very  generally 
allowed,  I think,  that  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  literary 
and  the  non-literary  is  by  no  means  well-defined,— nay  more,  that 
the  exponents  of  absolute  truth  not  infrequently  adopt  a pro- 
nounced literary  form  of  expression,  that  heightened  interest  may 
insure  the  greater  effect. 

But  there  is  another  way  of  looking  at  literature  which  places 
it  beyond  the  reach  of  such  restricting  criticism.  This  is  that  litera- 
ture is  founded  upon  the  best  of  thought,  principle,  sentiment,  and 
culture,  and  draws  its  inspiration  from  the  highest  interest  in 
human  life.  As  such,  it  breaks  away  from  the  confining  limits  of 
specialistic  investigation  and  presents  to  us  the  essence  of  all  pre- 
vious labor.  It  points  out  to  us  the  practical  bearings  of  every 
department  of  learning.  We  have  in  it  the  last  filtration,  the 
most  refined  gold,  of  human  thought,  presented  in  its  purest  and 
most  attractive  form.  Fox  said  of  Burke  that  he  had  learned 
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more  from  the  great  conservative  than  from  all  the  treatises  upon 
science  or  government  that  he  had  ever  studied:;  and  I believe  that 
the  discerning  mind  can  find  in  literature  more  sound  culture  and 
valuable  information,  as  condensed  and  formulated  by  the  greatest 
thinkers  and  most  liberal-minded  men,  than  in  any  special  depart- 
ment of  learning,  if  not  in  all  combined.  In  glancing  at  a book- 
case, not  long  since,  I was  struck  by  the  immense  possibilities  of 
mental  and  moral  culture  that  may  be  contained  within  the  limits 
of  a few  volumes.  There,  in  careless  but  suggestive  companion- 
ship, reposed  the  “Essays  of  Elia,”  the  “Poems  of  Tennyson,”  the 
“Speeches  of  Webster,”  the  “Essays  of  Bacon,”  the  “Eaust”of 
Goethe,  the  “ Last  Days  of  Pompeii,”  and  the  “ French  Devolution  ” 
Side  by  side,  and  comprised  within  the  space  of  a few  inches,  were 
the  most  pleasant,  the  most  practical,  and  the  most  startling  ob- 
servations upon  human  life;  the  most  subtle  analysis  of  the  human 
mind,  the  most  poetical  expression  of  human  sentiment.  Here, 
thought  I,  is  a sample  of  what  it  lies  within  the  power  of  general 
literature  to  accomplish.  Within  this  comparatively  infinitesimal 
part  is  an  infinitude  of  suggestion  that  an  appreciative  mind  may 
easily  develop  into  a liberal  education.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
full  functions  of  literature  are  not  universally  understood.  Many 
look  upon  it  much  as  they  would  upon  a creation  of  the  formal 
art_ something  to  be  judged  solely  by  its  finish  and  its  form; 
others,  somewhat  more  generous,  perceive  in  literature  an  expres- 
sion of  sentiment  only,  and  love  it  for  the  sympathy  it  kindles  in 
themselves;  few,  probably,  go  still  further,  and  appropriate  the 
wealth  of  practical  suggestion  that  underlies  both  sentiment  and 
form.  Of  these  three  classes,  the  first  make  good  conventional 
critics,  the  second  develop  a superfluity  of  soulfulness,  and  con- 
stantly bubble  over  with  pedantic  literary  enthusiasm,  and  the 
third  unite  all  the  virtues  of  the  well-rounded  mind  into  master- 
pieces that  endure  for  ages. 

But  besides  the  evil  of  narrowness  that  must  result  from  any 
one-sided  method  of  study,  we  are  reminded  that  there  is  but  one 
step  from  the  ordinary  stopping-place  of  such  a student  to  the 
stand-point  of  absolute  fanaticism.  This  is  the  grandest  known 
development  of  truly  indeterminate  functions,  the  noblest  result 
of  which  is  the  modern  “ crank.”  The  alarming  and  still  increas- 
ing prevalence  of  the  “crank”  disorder  is  a striking  characteristic 
of  the  tendency  of  the  times.  It  is  said  that  we  are  all  “cranks” 
to  a greater  or  less  degree,  and  surely  our  so-called  common-sense 
methods  of  study  and  development  are  well  calculated  to  aggra- 
vate the  universal  malady  and  produce  a nation  of  “cranks.” 
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There  is  so  much  to  learn,  and  so  little  time  in  which  to  learn  it 
all.  Therefore  we  must  need  learn  nothing  except  that  which 
most  nearly,  or  rather  most  obviously,  concerns  our  business  side 
of  life.  There  is  need  of  specialists,  and  everyone  would  be  a 
specialist.  Now  let  us  by  all  means  never  lose  sight  of  the  debt 
we  owe  to  specialists  labor;  but  let  us  also  never  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  alarming  spectacle  of  a nation  of  specialists,  of  a society  made 
up  of  unsympathetic,  disintegrated  parts,  of  men  who  conceive 
the  world  to  have  been  created  for  the  especial  illustration  of  their 
particular  hobby,  who  reason  out  the  various  relations  of  man  to 
man  from  their  own  theory  as  the  center  of  the  universe,  and  who 
imagine  themselves  to  have  put  a girdle  round  the  earth  when  they 
have  merely  accomplished  the  circumnavigation  of  a circus-ring. 
Limited  lines  of  action  should  proceed  from  a foundation  broad 
and  firm  as  human  life  itself.  To  succeed  well  and  rationally,  we 
must  have  a thorough  comprehension  of  human  progress  and  the 
general  tendency  of  human  thought.  I believe  that,  out  of  his 
particular  line,  the  success  of  any  specialist  who  is  not  widely  and 
liberally  read  is  most  doubtful,  his  services  to  society,  most  dan- 
gerous. He  is  a metallic  man.  His  ideas  flow  in  iron  grooves, 
that  will  not  appreciably  widen  nor  deepen.  He  is  isolated  from 
his  fellows;  and  it  has  been  well  said  that  extended  isolation  from 
his  kind  would  make  the  most  sensible  man  an  imbecile  or  a luna- 
tic. We  are  at  no  loss,  then,  to  explain  certain  existing  phenom- 
ena! I would  once  more  disclaim  an  unqualified  condemnation  of 
specialistic  labor.  Preparation  must  in  some  measure  be  adapted 
to  the  end  sought.  But  it  is  much  safer  to  trust  the  man  who  has 
made  good  general  preparation,  based  broadly  upon  a thorough 
understanding  of  life,  than  one  who  has  narrowed  himself  down 
to  a particular  line  of  thought  without  such  preliminary  training. 
What  we  want  most  in  this  world,  and  want  badly,  is  the  full- 
rounded  man,  the  far-sighted,  level-headed  citizen,  and  it  is  to  gen- 
eral literature,  as  the  great  common  thread  which  serves  to  bind 
all  ranks  and  all  peoples  together,  that  we  must  look,  as  the  only 
agency  through  which  such  perfect  development  can  be  produced. 

A blind  or  even  careless  study  of  literature,  however,  is  fatal  to 
the  wholesome  effects  hoped  for  from  general  literary  study;  and 
an  appeal  for  such  study  would  manifestly  be  incomplete  without 
some  indication  of  the  true  method  of  literary  interpretation.  I 
am  aware  that  the  method  I shall  advocate  is  not  altogether  new 
nor  even  totally  disregarded;  but  so  few  are  apt  to  think  to  what 
a disregard  for  the  principle  must  inevitably  lead,  that  I am  in- 
duced to  give  the  matter  some  slight  attention. 
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Literature,  as  we  may  readily  see,  is  both  passive  and  active  in 
its  functions;  passive,  in  that  it  stores  up  the  thought  of  its  own 
age,  and  active,  in  that  it  is  the  developing  agency  between  that 
thought  and  the  thought  of  succeeding  generations.  In  this  dual 
character  lies  a suggestion  of  the  true  method  of  literary  interpre- 
tation, as  well  an  an  explanation  of  the  common  error  into  which 
the  critic  falls.  The  two  phases  of  literature  just  noticed  lead  us 
to  distinguish  two  corresponding  forms  of  literary  criticism,  objec- 
tive, answering  to  the  passive  phase  and  subjective,  answering  to 
the  active.  These  methods  court  attention  in  the  order  named; 
for,  while  the  latter  would  at  first  sight  appear  more  practical,  and 
•therefore  more  intimately  connected  with  actual  life,  still,  the  ab- 
solute impossibility  of  correct  subjective  criticism  without  a pre- 
vious thorough  and  accurate  objective  analysis-  renders  the  objec- 
tive method  of  far  more  importance,  and  of  it  I shall  speak  first. 

In  affirming  the  prime  importance  of  objective  criticism,  I am 
aware  of  the  many  prejudices  against  which  we  must  contend.  I 
am  aware  of  the  roughness  with  which  in  some  cases  we  are  com- 
pelled to  shatter  the  idols  of  popular  worship,  that  we  may  arrive 
more  closely  at  the  real  sources  of  popular  good.  I am  not  ignor- 
ant of  the  disagreeable  task  that  he  must  ever  have  who  would 
convert  poetry  into  prose,  turn  the  severe  light  of  stern  reality 
upon  the  ethereal  outlines  of  fancy  and  imagination.  But  I am 
equally  strong  in  the  belief  that  no  true  progress  can  spring  from 
blind  enthusiasm,  that  no  lasting  good  can  result  from  mere  vision- 
art  groping  after  the  ideal,  that  whatever  is  founded  upon  * what 
should  be,”  rather  than  upon  “ what  is,”  must  eventually  suffer  the 
fate  of  all  inflation,  and  collapse.  The  bursting  of  a bubble  in  the 
ethical  world,  no  less  than  in  the  commercial,  is  succeeded  by  reac- 
tion, panic,  and  loss  of  credit.  We  become  intellectual  and  moral 
cynics.  Our  despondency  and  distrust  are  proportionate  to  the 
height  from  which  our  hopes  have  fallen.  Our  false  estimate  of 
the  past  renders  us  incapable  of  sympathizing  with  the  short-com- 
ings of  the  present.  I confess  that,  for  myself,  the  moment  my 
feet  begin  to  leave  the  firm  soil  of  positive  understanding,  when, 
made  buoyant  by  the  lack  of  proper  ballast,  I float  higher  and 
higher  up  into  the  thin  atmosphere  of  imagination  and  theory,  I 
become  appalled  at  the  dizzy,  unstayed  height  to  which  I have  been 
carried,  I am  seized  with  apprehension  lest  some  erratic  meteorite 
may  do  disastrous  injury  to  the  gauzy  monstrosity  upon  which  I 
base,  or  rather  depend,  my  exaltation,  and  I shun  the  approach  of 
whatever  at  this  airy  height  bears  even  the  semblance  of  material- 
ity, for  above  all  things  I am  in  mortal  terror  of  collisions. 
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It  will  be  readily  understood,  then,  in  what  spirit  I assert  the 
necessity  of  calm  objective  criticism,  less  fiery,  perhaps,  nay 
more  prosaic,  if  you  will,  but  certainly  more  real  and  trustworthy 
in  its  results.  And,  first,  I would  insist  that  every  literary  wo 
be  read  with  especial  reference  to  the  times  ih  which  it  was  pro- 
duced I hold  it  to  be  an  indisputable  fact  that  everything  pa 
takes  largely  of  the  nature  of  its  surrbundings.  To  my  mind, 
'nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  thah  the  theory,  which  with  many 

is  a favorite  one,  that  ihen  stand  out  as  independent  existences  wi 

indefinite  power  over  the  age  in  which  they  live.  u"e*  “ 
man  and  not  man,  the  times.  Thought  changes  gradually  as  thfe 
'course  Of  a stream  is  diverted  by  smallbut  accumulating  influences, 
not  abruptly,  as  human  art  turns  that  course  into  widely  divergent 
channels!*  The  genius  of  our  great  writers  is  large  Y a dever  in- 
terpretation of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  a 

what  needs  but  this  quick  intelligence  to  read  it.  I doubt  if  in  a 
the  range  of  literature,  can  be  found  absolute  originality,  and  yet 
I would  not  take  from  man  the  attribute  of  individuality.  He  pos- 
sesses within  himself,  I believe,  certain  powers  of  independent 
treatment  and  assimilation  of  the  thought  of  others;  but 
sympathy  which  exists  between  men  as  fellow-creatures  of  society, 
the  resulting  close  connection  between  the  thought  and  literatur 
of  all  time,  forbids  the  total  separation  of  anyone  from  the  genera 
chain  of  existence  of  which  he  is  a link.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
some  men  are  so  far  in  advance  of  their  contemporaries  that  we 
are  tempted  to  ascribe  to  them  a certain  gift  of  divination.  We 
are  awed  in  the  presence  of  an  intellect  that  seems  to  possess  more 
than  human  attributes.  Such  a one  is  our  Shakespeare  who  well- 
nigh  baffles  our  attempts  to  measure  him  by  the  foot-rule  of  ordin- 
ary men-  but  I am  confident  that  such  a man  is  better  explained  as 
possessing  a keener  insight  into  the  spirit  of  his  times  a more  com- 
prehensive grasp  of  the  details  that  go  to  make  up  the  totality  of 
life  than  as  a distinct,  almost  heterogeneous,  contemporary  of 

that  life.  We  are  all  largely  creatures  of  circumstance;  and  w 

i wm  not  pretend  to  argue  that  genius  would  not  stand  forth  pre- 
eminent under  all  circumstances  and  in  all  times,  I must  yet  fir  y 
insist  that  the  circumstances  and  the  times  have  a governing  con- 
trol over  direction  and  degree.  At  most,  every  writer  of  genius 
can  only  be  said  to  represent  the  advance  thought  of  his  age.  Such 
advance  thought  always  does,  and  always  must,  exist,  not  as  any 
element  foreign  to  that  of  baser  sort,  but  as  the  phenomenal 
growth  of  what  exists  about  it,  to  which  its  origin  can  be  clear  y 

traced. 
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Again,  criticism  should,  so  far  as  possible,  be  made  in  the  light 
of  the  life  and  opinions  of  the  writer.  How  frequently  do  we  hear 
people  exclaim  against  the  vandalism  displayed  in  laying  open  the 
inner  history  of  one  whose  surface  study  is  most  delightful  and 
enchanting!  What  do  we  care,  say  they,  whether  a man  was  base 
and  unworthy,  how  he  believed  or  how  he  lived,  so  that  what  he 
says  be  wholesome  and  useful?  True:  but  how  do  you  know  that 
what  he  says  is  wholesome  and  useful?  Why  from  certain  estab- 
lished laws  of  judgment  inhering  in  every  healthy  mind.  Then 
can  no  manner  of  evil  circumstance  alter  that  which  is  absolute 
and  universal.  But  the  great  trouble  is  to  find  what  a man  says, 
I do  not  believe  that  the  most  calculating  can  entirely,  and  at  all 
times,  break  away  from  the  inner  principles  or  unprinciples  of  his 
nature.  At  the  same  time  language  is  by  birth  and  education  a 
most  accomplished  simulator  and  dissimulator.  Let  a man  speak 
ever  so  directly,  his  chances  of  being  rightly  understood  are  small 
enough;  but  let  him,  whether  from  inadvertency  or  policy,  speak 
ever  so  little  indirectly,  and  we  have  the  refinement  of  chaos  and 
confusion.  The  question  is  to  find  the  intrinsic  good  in  literature, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  two  persons  will,  from  their  own 
stand-points  alone,  find  the  same.  Everyone  draws  from  it  some- 
thing consonant  with  his  particular  belief,  and  thus  general  laws 
are  subordinated  to  particular  cases,  and  one-sided  views  are  built 
up  out  of  broad  and  universal  principles.  In  this  way  human  pro- 
gress travels  in  a circle.  Men  lose t the  quickening  and  modifying 
influence  of  external  minds,  and,  with  all  their  apparent  communi- 
cation with  the  materials  of  others,  they  succeed  only  in  rearing 
an  edifice  composed  exclusively  of  self. 

Moreover,  such  a misguided  and  superficial  interpretation  leads 
to  a most  complete  and  unfortunate  misunderstanding  of  men  and 
times,  There  are  two  ways  of  setting  about  the  estimate  of  an 
author’s  position.  One  is,  to  esteem  him  excellent  till  he  is  proved 
otherwise;  another  is,  to  esteem  him  nothing  till  he  is  proved 
excellent.  I incline  to  the  latter  method;  and  I protest  that  it  is 
a position  dictated  neither  by  cynicism  nor  jealousy,  but  rather  by 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation  against  an  over-credulous  enthusi- 
asm. The  tendency  of  human  nature  is  toward  hero-worship.  It 
is  much  easier  to  applaud  than  to  antagonize,  and  mankind  ever 
seeks  the  easier  and  less  pronounced  course.  It  is,  indeed,  by  no 
means  clear  that  idealistic  conceptions  of  past  achievements  do  not 
have  a prejudicial  effect  upon  the  courage.  If  thqy  enhance  our 
admiration  for  the  past,  do  they  not  render  us  uncharitable  toward 
the  present?  Do  they  not  belittle  the  worth  of  contemporaneous 
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endeavor,  and  do  they  not  diminish  our  confidence  in  ourselves? 
For  myself,  I confess  that  nothing  is  so  discouraging  as  the  hazy, 
distorting  cloud  that  a tender  sentimentalism  insists  upon  throwing 
about  the  form  and  features  of  antiquity.  I cannot  sympathize 
with  an  existence  made  up  entirely  of  great  parts  and  not  at  all  of 
small  ones.  I am  awed  and  repulsed  by  infallibility ; discouraged  and 
stultified  by  what  evidently  belongs  to  a different  sphere  from  that 
in  which  I move.  I see  no  such  about  me.  I am  not  so  myself.  I 
can  have  nothing  in  common  with  one  who  does  not  partake  of 
my  infirmities.  I am  held  off  at  arms-length,  alienated  and  frozen. 
But  let  me  become  familiar  with  the  private  life  of  the  author 
whom  I read,  the  dilficuties  under  which  he  wrought,  the  discour- 
agements under  which  he  labored,  and  a common  bond  of  sympa- 
thy is  established  between  us;  I find  in  him  an  apology  for  my 
weakness,  a solace  for  my  troubles,  and  a comforting  promise  of 
possible  success.  I enter  fully  into  the  spirit  of  his  words  and  read 
him  with  a new  sight. 

In  no  less  degree  is  it  important  that  we  should  be  assured  of 
the  purpose  for  which  an  author  writes.  Such  a purpose  forms  the 
much-sought-for  “key-note”  in  any  literary  production,  and  with- 
out it  all  the  estimates  of  an  author’s  sincerity,  and  all  the  attempts 
at  harmonizing  apparently  discordant  parts,  are  little  better  than 
so  much  speculation.  Such  a purpose  is  to  be  discovered  by  an 
objective  study  of  the  author  himself,  confirming  observation  by 
referring  to  his  works.  But  tjiis  is  by  no  means  the  common 
method  of  proceedure.  It  is  far  too  plodding  in  its  nature  to  suit 
the  rapidity  of  genius;  and,  taking  our  law  from  the  sum  of  indi- 
vidual stand-points,  genius  is  probably  universal.  It  is,  therefore, 
everyone’s  manifest  duty  to  expound  the  true  inwardness  of  the 
writer’s  positions  and  principles.  These  positions  and  principles 
are  a matter  of  no  little  solicitude  to  the  seeker.  The  search  is 
made  under  the  threatening  eye  of  some  ingenious  theory ; for 
who  ever  saw  a genius  without  his  theory,  and  who  ever  saw  a 
theorist  who  could  not  extract  nourishment  for  his  hobby  from 
any  mental  pabulum  whatever?  He  is  nice  in  discrimination,  dex- 
trous in  explanation,  and  subtle  in  confirmation.  These  faculties 
increase  proportionately  to  the  criticised  author’s  reputation.  It 
is  a small  man’s  common  fate  to  be  rightly  interpreted,  which,  as  a 
rule  is  most  disastrous  to  his  popularity.  To  the  great  alone  is 
reserved  the  happy  lot  of  being  gloriously  misunderstood.  Infinite 
contradiction  passes  over  into  infinite  agreement.  It  is  a grand 
thing  to  be  the  center  of  universal  virtue,  universal  truth,  universal 
infallibility,  and  the  great  man  lives  forever  in  the  grateful  wor- 
ship of  the  thousands  whose  numerous  conflicting  theories  his  writ- 
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ings  have  never  failed  to  confirm.  -Now  all  this  is  no  doubt  a val- 
uable mental  exercise;  but  I should  class  it  among  the  intellectual 
gymnastics,  rather  than  among  the  aids  to  intellectual  progress. 
It  is,  at  best,  only  an  exercise  in  mental  ingenuity  to  which  litera- 
ture is  the  stimulating  agency;  not  the  true,  rounded,  mental  devel- 
opment for  which  literature  is  the  food. 

Here  is  where  the  two  methods  of  criticism  meet,  and,  by  con- 
fusion, lead  to  the  most  unreliable  results.  It  must  be  kept  con- 
stantly in  mind  that  this  process  of  calm,  unbiased,  objective  criti- 
cism must  properly  precede  anything  of  a subjective  nature.  When 
the  natural  order  is  reversed,  the  result  is  most  disastrous  and 
untrustworthy;  for  not  only  do  we  misrepresent  men  and  times, 
but  we  lose  those  necessary  modifications  and  corrections  of  our 
own  thought  which  are  constantly  going  on  in  every  candid 
mind.  But  when  this  first  analysis  is  completed,  then  it  is  that 
subjective  criticism  steps  in  and  plays  its  part.  It  is  through 
this,  indeed,  that  the  active,  onward  impulse  is  given  to  human 
progress.  Principles  found  are  subjected  to  the  test  of  mod- 
ern thought  and  modern  circumstance.  .Truth,  tried  by  modern 
standards,  and  subject  to  the  modifications  of  altered  relations, 
assumes  a different  aspect,  proceeding  by  degrees  to  a nearer 
approximation  to  the  absolute.  Thus  it  is  that  subjective  criticism, 
rightly  founded,  plays  an  important  part  in  human  advancement; 
and  thus  it  is  that  the  demands  for  such  a criticism,  which  spring 
from  a commendable  desire  of  man  to  free  himself  from  mere  ser- 
vile acquiescence,  are  legitimately  satisfied.  1^0  one  can  reasona- 
bly ask  unqualified  deference  to  previous  standards.  If  such  were 
our  demands  we  might  justly  be  called  the  advocates  of  perpetual 
stagnation.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  would  shun  the  impetuous 
dash,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  of  the  present  age;  and 
as  literature  should  be  the  most  powerful  agency  in  educational 
matters,  so  it  is  most  important  that  its  study  be  rightly  directed, 
and  its  interpretation  rightly  understood. 

Here,  then,  is  what  we  would  advocate  as  the  truest  culture  for 
every  man,  and,  more  than  that  the  culture  that  no  man  can  safely  do 
without.  First,  the  broad  study  of  general  literature.  History,  to 
break  down  the  walls  of  local  prejudice  and  narrow  conception ; phil- 
osophy, to  sharpen  the  discrimination  and  to  put  us  in  harmony  with 
the  humanitarian  thought  of  the  past;  biography  to  familiarize  us 
with  marked  individuality,  and  belles-lettres,  to  elevate  the  taste, 
cultivate  the  imagination,  and  reconcile  us  to  the  sterner  things  of 
life  through  the  soothing  influence  of  sentiment.  Supplement  this 
with  true  rational  method  in  interpretation,  and  we  have  a man 
prepared  for  the  highest  life. 


THE  HISTORY. 


HUGH  BROWN. 


I purpose  writing  the  history  of  the  class  of  ’84  from  a time  long 
antecedent  to  the  laying  of  the  foundations  of  the  world  down  to 
a time  within  the  memory  of  men  still  living;  I shall  give  a full 
and  accurate  account  of  the  creation;  I shall  show  how  Satan,  if 
he  had  made  the  right  sort  of  a combination  with  the  opposish, 
might  have  combatted  more  successfully  against  the  hosts  of 
Heaven;  I shall  trace  the  long  succession  of  propitious  circum- 
stances that  made  our  senior  year  one  of  such  unmixed  peace  and 
harmony;  I shall  disclose  the  inside  workings  uf  all  the  political 
rings  that  have  won  honor  and  fame  for  the  class;  I shall  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  t^ere  never  moved  an  atom  in  the  most  dis- 
tant realms  of  space  but  had  its  influence  in  determining  the  com- 
position and  history  of  ’84. 

But  there  are  many  things  that  must  be  omitted  from  the  nar- 
rative. I will  make  no  guesses  as  to  what  our  history  might  have 
been  if  the  first  wild  naked  Teuton  who  groaned  under  the  appel- 
lation of  Van  Yalkenburgh  had  been  of  a less  heroic  disposition,  if 
his  burden  of  sorrows  and  of  name  had  driven  him  to  an  early  grave 
before  the  next  ancestor  was  born.  I will  pass  by  in  complete  sil- 
ence the  unreasonable  doctrines  of  Aristotle  and  Howison,  and 
even  those  of  our  own  respected  Chas.  S.  A.  I will  not  stop  to  spec- 
ulate on  what  might  have  been  the  political  complexion  of  our 
class  if  Zane  and  Breed  instead  of  Drummond  and  Tramor  had 
made  a combination  to  capture  the  Senior  offices.  I shall  not  deign 
to  notice  the  corrupt  and  unscrupulous  practices  of  the  Democratic 
party  and  the  essential  rottenness  of  our  own  aristocratic  minority. 
I have  made  a solemn  pledge  not  to  make  known  the  name  of 
the  co-ed  who  supplied  Jerome  with  tooth-picks  in  his  freshman 
year;  I will  not  give  Haff  away  by  telling  how  long  it  took  him 
to  find  the  LIII  chapter  of  Hezekiah,  nor  will  I make  Trainor 
blush  by  repeating  his  complimentary  remarks  on  a prayer  that 
Professor  Morris  read  from  the  prayer  book;  but  I leave  it  to  your 
own  incompetent  minds  to  enumerate  the  many  other  things 
which  I shall  not  do,  while  I proceed  to  lay  before  you  a complete, 
impartial  and  correct  history  of  the  class  of  ’84, 
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Once  upon  a time,  no  matter  when,  and  in  a place,  no  matter 
where,  there  were  created  out  of  nothing,  space,  time  and  the  nebular 
hypothesis.  Out  of  space  was  developed  spatial  extension,  and  out 
of  time  were  evolved  years,  months,  weeks  and  days,  and  out  of  the 
nebular  hypothesis  were  evolved  matter  and  the  Darwinian  theory. 
Now,  at  this  point  some  reader  will  ask  what  all  this  has  to  do 
with  the  Class  of  ’84.  Ah!  poor  reader,  little  1 fear  has  it  to  do 
with  thee.  I tremble  for  thy  sanity  if  thou  dost  stand  up  before 
this  assembled  multitude  and  proclaim  that  time,  space  and  mat- 
ter have  had  naught  to  do  with  the  Class  of  ’84.  Wouldst  thou 
have  the  members  of  ’84  as  disembodied  nothings,  quite  independent 
of  time  and  space,  eating  disembodied  hash  and  etherealized  butter, 
and  floating  around  in  nowhere  ? The  days  of  man  are  as  grass, 
and  so  are  thine,  0 insane  interrupter.  When  thy  bones  shall 
have  withered,  and  thy  name  shall  have  been  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation  in  never-ending  oblivion,  and  ever-in- 
creasing obloquy,  these  pages  shall  reverberate  through  the  corri- 
dors of  time,  calling  upon  the  world  to  curse  thee.  Dost  thou 
now  subside,  0 vain  interrupter  ? Then  I proceed. 

For  the  ten  million  million  years  preceding  1880,  little  happened 
with  which  we  are  directly  concerned;  indeed,  most  of  the  events 
are  merely  traditionary,  so  that  we  may  very  properly  call  this 
the  Pre-historie  Age.  After  the  world  was  made,  and  approved 
by  Bob  Ingersoll  and  the  Board  of  Regents,  huge  monsters  began 
to  be  evolved  according  to  the  Darwinian  theory.  And  there  was 
direful  contention  among  these  beasts  in  the  flood  and  on  the  dry 
land.  Huge  megatheriums  did  forcibly  seize  and  possess  the  less 
belligerent  ramphorynchus,  and  did  tear  the  afore-mentioned  ram- 
phorynchus  limb  from  limb,  and  did  swallow  him  two  at  a time 
as  though  he  belonged  to  the  minority.  For  ages  this  was  carried 
on.  New  animals  were  evoluted,  and  among  them  man.  With 
the  greater  part  of  the  human  race  we  are  not  concerned,  although 
in  passing  it  might  be  well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Demosthenes,  Julius  Caesar,  Artemus  Ward,  and  Andrew  Jack- 
son  are  said  to  have  been  great  men.  Few  events  of  consequence 
are  noted  until  we  come  to  the  legend  of  E.  C.,  which  by  the  way  I 
do  not  mean  to  give,  suffice  it  to  say  that  he  is  what  purports,  on 
the  authority  of  certain  dames  of  Bellevue,  Ohio,  to  be  the  oldest 
part  of  the  class.  He  was  born  in  Ohio  (auspicious  omen)  on 
April  18, 1853.  This  was  the  real  beginning  of  the  class,  and  from 
that  time  we  begin  to  see  some  admixture  of  truth  in  the  tradition 
handed  down  to  us. 

For  a time  the  class  mewed  and  puked  in  its  mother’s  arms  giv- 
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in g little  indication  of  the  mighty  potentiality  that  was  stored  up 
in  that  ten  pounds  of  humanity.  When  the  class  began  to  toddle 
around  it  was  joined  by  another  Ohio  “idee”  made  flesh.  Next  to 
Ohio  in  time  as  well  as  in  fame,  Old  England  drops  a penny  into 
the  contribution  box  of  the  world’s  nobility.  And  so  on  through 
years  of  unrecorded  history  additions  were  made  to  the  number  of 

the  elect.  . , 

On  the  border-land  between  fiction  and  real  history,  is  the  story 

of  our  having  come  from  all  quarters  of  the  world  with  one  accord 
in  the  fall  of  ’80,  and  having  made  war  upon  the  aborigines  known 
as  the  Faculty,  of  their  having  slain  30  of  our  number,  and  making 
a peace  with  us  by  which  we  were  to  inhabit  the  land  in  common 


with  them. 

That  part  of  our  history  that  falls  within  historic  times  we  are 
pleased  to  divide  into  four  periods,  to  be  known  as  the  Cork  Age, 
the  Brazen  Age,  the  Basswood  Age,  and  the  Age  of  Actual  Decline. 
The  wherefore  of  this  division  may  be  no  more  apparent  to  the 
reader  than  to  the  historian  himself,  but  it  serves  his  convenience, 


so  let  it  pass. 


THE  CORK  AGrE. 


On  the  22nd  of  Sept.,  1880,  after  a long  and  hard-fought  battle 
with  the  Faculty,  the  account  of  which  was  included  in  our  pre-his- 
toric  life  we  started  on  a new  period  of  development.  But  no  sooner 
had  we  made  our  peace  with  the  Faculty  and  become  firmly  settled 
in  our  new  abodes,  than  another  but  rather  insignificant  enemy 
presented  itself  in  the  shape  of  the  class  of  ’83.  Could  they  have 
lifted  the  veil  of  the  future  and  have  seen  the  disgrace  that  they 
were  about  to  bring  upon  themselves,  they  would  have  been  slow 
to  arouse  the  sleeping  god  of  war.  They  made  war  upon  us.  On 
September  25th  we  met  the  enemy,  and  on  that  day  were  done 
deeds  of  valor  that  the  men  of  these  degenerate  times  might  deem 
the  deeds  of  immortals.  After  a long  and  bloody  conflict  the 
enemy  retreated.  But  their  leaders  rallied  them  for  a second 
charge,  and  now  they  fought  with  the  courage  of  despair.  Against 
a more  ignoble  host  they  would  have  prevailed  At  one  time  there 
was  a lull  in  the  contest,  and  silence  reigned  supreme  for  three  sec- 
onds while  the  opposing  forces  with  firm-set  teeth  and  starting 
eye-balls  glared  at  the  tremendous  brocans  of  their  opponents.  At 
sight  of  such  incarnations  of  hate  the  monument  bowed  its  decap- 
itated head  and  wept,  the  sun  veiled  itself  that  it  might  not  behold, 
and  the  sky  became  cloudy.  Nature  seemed  to  threaten  her  own 
annihilation.  Lurid  gleams  of  invisible  lightning  shot  across  the 
sky,  and  peals  of  inaudible  thunder  reverberated  through  the  heav- 
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ens.  Fitful  gusts  of  feverish  wind  swept  around  the  medical  build- 
ing and  whisked  about  the  tattered  garments  and  the  unshorn 
locks  of  the  combatants.  The  struggle  was  long  and  terrible.  In 
their  despair  all  began  to  pray  for  night  or  reinforcements.  Lath- 
rop,  who  was  learned  in  all  the  mysteries  of  priestcraft  and  astrol- 
ogy, was  asked  to  tell  the  omens.  A grass  hopper  being  caught  he 
sprinkled  barley-meal  upon  its  forehead,  and  then  killed  it,  collect- 
ing the  blood  upon  his  shield.  On  the  altar  he  placed  the  flesh 
from  the  thigh  bones  and  double  rows  of  fat  around  it,  and  then 
soaked  the  whole  with  kerosene.  He  burned  the  mass  and  it 
ascended  to  the  heavens  in  smoke  and  a vile  smell  of  burning 
grasshopper  meat.  Then  the  wind  ceased  and  darkness  came* 
which  he  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  battle  should  be  postponed 
for  a week,  and  the  warriors  listened  to  their  prophet.  In  two 
more  campaigns  we  met  the  enemy  and  they  were  ours. 

But  it  was  not  alone  on  the  field  of  battle  that  we  made  our- 
selves notorious.  In  the  beginning  we  had  to  fight  for  existence, 
but  this  being  assured,  we  were  to  shine  most  conspicuously  in  the 
political  arena.  At  first,  however,  not  appreciating  the  value  of 
organization  we  displayed  such  an  admixture  of  discord  and  abil- 
ity that  older  heads  began  to  predict  trouble.  In  speaking  of 
our  first  class  meeting  the  Chronicle  uttered  these  prophetic 
words,  “The  meeting  was  not  especially  harmonious;  in  fact, 
judging  from  the  turbulent  spirit  there  displayed,  the  class  bids 
fair  to  rival  80  in  her  senior  year.”  Prophetic  indeed,  it  has  even 
the  smack  of  ambiguity  that  marks  it  as  really  genuine.  It  was 
at  that  first  class  meeting  that  one  of  our  orators  smote  the  air  and 
the  High  School  graduates  with  a loud  noise  from  his  mouth. 

Before  our  first  election  it  was  thought  well  to  provide  against 
possible  dissension  in  open  meeting,  and  so  it  was  decided  to  hold 
an  Independent  caucus.  At  this  presided  that  “ caucus  autocrat  ” 
John  Maxey.  With  hat  on  head  and  umbrella  in  hand  he  knocked 
down  the  political  fates  of  aspiring  politicians  as  an  auctioneer 
might  knock  down  to  the  highest  bidder  a cheap  jack-knife.  Here 
it  was  that  that  oratorical  prodigy  Chas.  Poster  made  his  debut. 
Here  he  uttered  those  memorable  words  that  will  ever  be  the 
watchword  of  the  true  Independent,  “ What’s  this  caucus  foah  ? 
Ain’t  it  to  win  ? Alweady  I see  victowy  perched  upon  our  bannahs, 
and  nevah  will  we  let  it  twail  in  the  dust.” 

Now  this  caucus  labored  under  the  delusion  that  it  was  inde- 
pendent, that  its  proceedings  were  wholly  spontaneous,  that  no 
ticket  had  been  cooked  up  before  hand.  But  I feel  it  my  bounden 
duty  as  an  impartial  historian  to  make  known  to  the  world  the 
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inner  political  history  of  the  class  of  ’84,  and  hence  begin  by  di- 
vulging how  ten  anti-High-School  Independents,  including  J. 

' Maxey,  Sad  May,  Chas.  Doster,  etc.,  met  at  Drummond’s  room  to 
cook  up  a ticket  to  be  foisted  upon  the  unsuspecting  Independent 
caucus.  The  ticket  was  foisted,  and  Sad  May  became  the  candidate 
of  the  Independents  lor  President  of  the  freshman  class.  By  this 
method  of  procedure  our  second  class'  meeting  was  saved  the 
wrangling  and  oratorical  splurges  that  characterized  our  first 
and  we  were  enabled  to  squelch  ourselves  and  our  opponents  at 
one  stroke. 

After  the  election  little  happened  of  historical  interest  tor 
many  months.  The  Christmas  Holidays  saw  us  packing  up  our 
grip-sacks,  not  because  we  were  homesick,  but  merely  to  show 
our  mammas  how  much  we  had  grown.  In  February  we  met  the 
Faculty  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  compelled  them  then  to  surrender 
after  losing  several  of  our  best  horsemen. 

On  the  27th  of  May  getting  tired  of  the  monotonous  monotonos- 
ity  of  club  board,  the  class  marched  down  to  the  hotel  de  Hank  in 
hacks  to  get  one  good  square  meal  during  the  year.  But  while  we 
were  feasting  and  tripping  the  light  fantastic  the  enemy  were 
abroad,  seeking  our  personal  effects.  Squads  of  them  marched  up 
and  down  the  streets  making  a great  noise  with  their  mouths  and 
whistling  as  though  they  were  not  afraid.  And  really  they 
weren’t  much  afraid  when  they  learned  that  there  were  only  four 
or  five  unsuspecting  fresh  to  guard  a hundred  mortar  boards 
scattered  all  over  Ann  Arbor  and  the  region  round  about.  For 
men  who  are  naturally  not  very  brave  they  did  excellently  well  in 
capturing  as  mahy  as  three  mortar-boards  in  that  one  night.  This 
unprovoked  attack  awoke  ’84  from  its  feeling  of  security, 
and  again  it  unfurled  its  battle  flag  and  unsmoked  its  pipe  of 
peace.  The  white  derbies  fell  thick  and  fast  until  ’83  mourned 
over  thirty  of  its  white  top-knots,  while  ’84  lost  about  seventeen. 

Now  for  a time  we  forgot  our  feud  with  ’83  and  allied  ourselves 
with  them  to  hunt  Mathematicus  Diabolicus  to  the  death.  After  a 
desperate  struggle  he  was  captured,  and  being  hanged  on  the 
traitor’s  stamping  ground  he  was  given  a fair  and  impartial  trial. 
The  ceremonies  on  that  occasion  will  long  be  remembered  by  the 
participants  as  the  most  solemn  and  impressive  that  ever  attended 
the  despatch  of  a traitorous  enemy.  The  line  of  march  had  about 
it  many  reminders  of  troublous  times,  times  of  war  when  many 
brave  men  fell  by  the  wayside.  There  were  human  bones  whiten* 
ing  along  the  cissoid  of  Diodes  and  at  the  point  where  the  hyper- 
bola from  the  medical  building  to  the  hospital  intersects  the 
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lemniscate  of  Bernoulli  whose. foci  are  the  pharmacy  building 
and  the  north-east  corner  of  the  campus.  Even  the  chorus  of  the 
Carmen  Hilaritatis  was  enough  to  draw  tears  from  the  oaken  hearts 
of  the  fresh  and  the  stout  stomachs  of  the  sophs. 

Up  to  this  time  I have  purposely  avoided  entering  into  any  elabor- 
ate account  of  the  political  complications  of  the  Cork  Age.  Already 
mention  has  been  made  of  the  freshman  officers  and  how  they  were 
elected,  but  other  matters  less  widely  known  remain  to  be  divulged 
in  all  their  original  enormity.  After  taking  a complete  survey  of 
the  political  field  John  Maxey  was  struck  with  the  original  and 
brilliant  idea  that  it  would  be  a good  thing  to  have  a ring.  This 
idea  was  conveyed  to  C.  D.  Arner,  Chas.  Printy  and  others. . All 
agreed  that  it  would  be  a most  magnificent  scheme,  and  so  there 
was  organized  early  in  the  Cork  Age  the  Zane  King  consisting  of 
J.  Maxey,  C.  D.  Arner,  Turney,  C.  P.  Drummond,  W.  L.  McDonald, 
Sad  May,  E.  H.  Palmer,  C.  D.  May  and  F.  N.  Scott.  This  little 
Tammany  Hall  was  established  for  the  discussion  of  political  ques- 
tions, for  the  diffusion  of  political  information,  and  for  putting  the 
best  men  in  the  class  into  office.  But  members  of  this  model  organ- 
ization began  to  look  with  envious  eyes  upon  the  secret  societies, 
and  they  wished  and  even  proposed  that  theirs  might  be  transmogri- 
fied into  a Greek  letter  society.  This  was  the  beginning  of  their 
sorrows,  for  a few  of  the  members  kicked  vigorously  against  the 
prostitution  of  the  organization  to  the  attainment  of  purely  social 
advantages  when  the  political  welfare  of  the  class  was  the  reason 
for  the  existence  of  the  society.  Upon  this  rock  they  split.  Internal 
dissensions  arose;  charges  were  made  that  there  was  a ring  within 
the  ring;  the  loyalty  of  one  of  the  members  was  called  into  ques- 
tion. On  the  whole  it  was  thought  well  that  the  organization  be 
disbanded.  The  constitution  was  ordered  burned,  and  the  par- 
aphernalia of  the  ring,  consisting  of  two  Calendars,  one  Palladium, 
fourteen  doubtful  lists,  and  one  dark  lantern,  were  divided  among 
the  members.  The  formal  disbanding  of  the  organization  proved 
to  be  but  a diplomatic  move  to  get  rid  of  an  obnoxious  member. 
This  being  accomplished  the  remaining  persons  re-organized  into  a 
new  ring.  As  the  year  drew  to  a close  these  Kingsters  began  to 
look  about  for  a candidate  for  Sophomore  President.  They  finally 
determined  upon  Turney  as  the  most  available  man.  The  campaign 
was  to  be  one  of  the  still  hunt  variety. 

Now  the  life  of  this  ring  was  harrassed  by  some  external  oppo- 
sition as  well  as  by  internal  dissension.  During  the  year  F.  C. 
Wagner  was  invited  to  join  the  King,  but  declined.  It  was  quite 
unfortunate  that  Wagner  was  not  pledged  to  secrecy,  for  imiqe* 
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diately  he  divulged  to  E.  C.  th»t  there  was  a ring,  and  suggested  to 
him  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  measures  be  taken  to 
counteract  its  influence.  Hereupon  these  two  philanthropic  citi- 
zens proceeded  to  devise  means  whereby  they  might  save  the  class 
and  themselves  from  the  unscrupulous  rule  of  the  bosses.  It  was 
determined  that  the  most  fair  and  honorable  members  of  the  class 
be  called  together  in  secret  conclave  to  determine  upon  some  plan 
of  action.  Accordingly  in  the  spring  of  1881  there  assembled  at  the 
room  of  F.  C.  Wagner,  Martin  B.  Trainor,  E.  C.  Williams,  D.  U. 
Fairbanks,  E.  R.  Wagner,  A.  S.  Van  Yalkenburgh,  F.  E.  ShurtlefE, 

E H Lyon,  H.  P.  Stebbings,  A.  B.  Storms,  F.  H.  Scott,  E.  Caleyron 
and- your  humble  servant.  An  Anti-ring  Society  was  organized  and 
a constitution  adopted  of  which  the  preamble  was  as  follows: 

“ The  members  of  the  class  of  ’84,  believing  that,  in  the  selection 
of  persons  to  fill  the  various  offices  in  which  we  as  students  are 
interested,  the  claim  of  each  and  every  candidate  for  any  office 
whatsoever  should  rest  on  the  ability  and  zeal  of  the  student,  and 
believing  that  intrigue  in  securing  office  is  not  for  the  good  of  the 
class  and  college  in  general,  in  order  to  effect  a change  in  the  pres- 
ent  system  of  filling  offices,  with  the  best  interests  of  the  class  of 
’84  and  the  college  in  general  at  heart  do  ordain  and  establish  this 
Constitution.” 

How  this  preamble  was  wonderfully  like  that  of  the  King, 
which  read  as  follows:— 

“ We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  class  of  ’84,  while  earn- 
estly disclaiming  any  intentions  looking  to  ward  office-grabbing  or 
any  other  political  trickery  or  chicanery,  yet  believing  that  some 
method  of  organization,  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  any  definite  and  advantageous  results  in  college  politics, 
and  believing,  also,  that  in  this  way  alon  e,  can  time,  merit  and  ability 
meet  with  proper  and  adequate  recognition,  do  ordain  and  estab- 
lish for  ourselves  the  following  Constitution.  ’ 

The  rings  effected  comparatively  little  in  the  Cork  Age.  Dur- 
ing the  next  period,  however,  we  see  these  hydra-headed  monsters 
raising  themselves  out  of  the  morass  of  political  corruption  to 
sway  the  political  destinies  of  the  class  of  ’84  as  well  as  those  of 
the  whole  University. 

After  this  first  age,  we  scattered  ourselves  to  the  four  corners 
of  the  earth  to  diffuse  knowledge  and  incredible  yarns  of  gore  and 
glory  among  the  unsophisticated  natives  in  our  whilom  homes. 
After  we  had  told  all  the  lies  that  their  innocent  minds  could 
endure,  we  came  back  to  College  to  make  more  lies,  get  more  offl- 
ces  and  enter  upon  the 
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BRAZEN  AGE, 

so-called  from  the  extraordinary  amount  of  brass  developed  in  the 
Faculty.  The  narrative  will  disclose  how  on  divers  occasions 
these  beings  acted  as  though  they  were  really  running  the  class. 
They  issued  edicts  and  proclamations  with  the  sang-froid  of 
another  Napoleon.  It  is  quite  painful  for  your  historian  to  call  to 
mind  the  brazen  impudence  with  which  Prexy  announced  from 
the  chapel  platform  that  ’85  might  carry  canes  if  they  wished  to. 
Were  it  not  my  duty  as  an  impartial  historian,  I should  leave  pro- 
foundly blank  this  page  that  records  the  infamous  pusillanimous 
demand  of  the  faculty  that  ’84  cease  its  laudable  efforts  to  break 
up  a public  ball  that  was  being  foisted  upon  the  unsuspecting 
freshmen.  Although  I may  not  omit  mention  of  the  Faculty’s 
overwhelming  cheekiness,  yet  it  becomes  me,  in  so  far  as  it  is  consis- 
tent with  the  truth  of  history,  to  mitigate  the  infamy,  increasing 
with  years,  that  attaches  to  their  deeds. 

When  we  returned  to  our  old  haunts  with  138  of  our  original 
population,  we  found  a new  enemy  upon  the  field.  No  sooner  did 
we  perceive  overt  acts  of  hostility  on  their  part,  namely,  that  they 
called  themselves  freshmen;  that  they  sat  in  the  west  side  of  the 
chapel;  that  in  a very  loud  and  boisterous  manner  they  did  on 
divers  and  sundry  occasions,  having  made  a loud  noise,  cry  out 
“’85;”  that  they  did  stand  in  the  halls  and  mutter  to  one  another 
that  we  were  sophomores;  that  they  did  move  about  without  our 
consent,  that  they  did  perform  others  and  divers  acts  of  treason; 
no  sooner  did  we  perceive  these  things  than  that  we  called  a council 
of  war  and  challenged  them  to  mortal  combat  on  the  foot-ball 
ground.  I am  assured  that  had  our  leaders  been  informed  of  their 
weakness  not  more  than  20  men  would  have  engaged  them,  so  that 
the  contest  might  have  been  more  spirited.  As  it  was  we  sent 
them  to  grass  in  one  short  campaign  of  5934  minutes. 

As  Sad  I.  began  to  fail  in  administrative  ability  the  clans  were 
called  together  to  select  another  chieftain.  I have  already  shown 
how  Turney  in  the  preceding  spring  had  become  the  candidate  of 
the  Ring.  The  Anti-ring  Society  early  in  the  fall  put  in  nomin- 
ation J.  E.  Robison,  but  so  carefully  were  the  wires  manipulated 
that  the  nomination  seemed  to  have  been  spontaneous  in  the  large 
Anti-ring  caucus  that  was  held  just  before  the  election.  The  Anti- 
ring Society,  from  a desire  to  sacrifice  the  personal  interests  of  its 
members  for  the  good  of  the  class,  determined  to  propose  for  nom- 
ination three  of  it  own  members,  E.  H.  Lyon  for  Historian,  E. 
Caleyron  for  Orator  and  A.  B.  Storms  for  Foot-ball  Captain.  The 
Ring  and  the  Anti-ring  Society  being  both  Independent,,  were,  of 
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course,  obliged  to  meet  in  a grand  Independent  caucus.  The  King 
was  quite  confident,  and  early  assembled  at  Hank’s  to  nominate  its 
men.  The  opposition,  feeling  some  trepidation  in  meeting  so  self- 
confident  a host,  delegated  Foote  to  visit  the  hall  and  count  noses. 
When  it  was  reported  that  the  Ring  was  in  the  minority  it  was 
decided  not  to  bolt  the  caucus  as  had  been  previously  determined. 
The  Anti-ring  Society  nominated  its  men,  thus  winning  a signal 
victory  for  the  cause  of  honest  government,  and  at  the  same 
time  proving  the  immense  advantage  that  societies  have  over 
rings. 

No  sooner  was  this  first  political  campaign  ended  than  the  Anti- 
ring Society  assembled  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  putting  in  nomin- 
ation candidates  for  Oracle  Editors.  With  the  same  self-sacrificing 
generosity  that  heretofore  characterized  them  in  their  nominations 
they  proposed  three  of  their  own  number  for  election  to  the  Oracle 
board.  When,  however,  the  Ring  declined  to  allow  them  to  sacri- 
fice themselves  on  the  class  altar,  they  determined  to  outdo  them- 
selves in  generous  self-denial  and  so  finally  put  four  of  their  own 
number  on  the  Oracle  board.  On  the  day  of  the  election  Zane 
kindly  offered  the  suggestion  that  he  much  mistrusted  the  motives 
of  men  who  came  there  with  conciliation  in  one  hand  and  office- 
grabbing in  the  other. 

When  the  heat  of  a warm  political  campaign  had  in  a measure 
cooled  down,  we  were  ready  to  take  further  measures  against 
external  foes.  For  the  purpose  of  forever  holding  ’83  in  subjection 
the  “ Knights  of  the  White  Star”  were  organized.  After  being 
exhibited  as  trophies  of  war  all  the  way  from  Maine  to  California, 
the  white  derbies  came  back  to  be  manufactured  into  stars  that 
should  from  the  breasts. of  the  Mighty  strike  terror  into  the  hearts 
of  ’83. 

Eighty-five,  not  acting  as  became  freshmen,  were  admonished 
as  to  their  duty  by  the  following  proclamation:— 

FRESHIES! 

Class  of’  84,  Victors  in  Foot- Ball,  to  Class  of’  85,  Greeting:— 

Whereas,  We  have  defeated  the  class  of  ’83  on  many  a bloody  field,  and 

Whereas,  We  have  hung  many  a derby  in  our  wigwam,  and  have  smoked  the 
pipe  of  peace  with  the  late  lamented  class  of  ’83,  and 

Whereas,  The  class  of  ’85  have  not  remained  in  that  fctate  of  utter  insignificance 

that  the  gods  designed  them  for, 

Therefore,  Know  ye  all,  freshies,  by  these  presents,  that  it  is  the  firm  intention 
and  resolve  of  the  invincible  ’84’s  to  prohibit  the  aforesaid  freshies  from  keeping, 
carrying,  displaying,  or  in  any  manner  harboring  that  (to  them)  useless  appendage 
known  as  a cane  before  IX  ante  Kal.  Dec. 

Done  under  the  hand  and  seal  of 


—THE  MIGHTY. 
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It  is  needless  to  tell  how  successfully  the  proclamation  was  car* 
riecl  into  execution,  even  though  the  Law  and  Medical  Depart* 
ments  turned  out  in  force  to  make  asses  of  themselves  and  grease 
spots  of  the  Mighty. 

I must  pass  by  with  mere  mention  the  fact  that  on  December 
8th  we  called  on  Maggie  Mitchell,  “ accoutred  with  mortar-boards, 
freshman  canes,  and  the  baleful  star.” 

Space  forbids  that  I enter  into  an  elaborate  description  of 
Boyce’s  moustache  at  its  different  stages  of  development.  I should 
like  to  show  how  mightily  our  history  has  been  influenced  by  the 
pitiful  appeal  for  justice  that  Scroggs  made  to  some  laws  when  he 
was  being  forcibly  conveyed  to  the  tonsorial  artists  to  pay  for  hav- 
ine  Foote’s  extensive  moustache  dyed;  but  more  weighty  matters 
demand  that  I hurry  on. 

The  class,  now  known  as  “ The  Mighty,”  had  been  growing  in 
power  and  fame  so  that  the  members  of  less  fortunate  classes  begaii 
' to  seek  entrance  into  our  ranks.  Even  the  Faculty  shared  in  this 
very  commendable  desire  to  better  their  lot,  for  on  February  4, 
1882,  Gayley  entered  into  a combination  with  us  to  produce  a 
Latin  Play.  On  the  same  day,  Arthur  L.  Bressler  petitioned  for 
admission  into  our  fold  in  the  following  remakable  document 

To  the  Honorable , the  Mighty  Class  of  ’84. 

Your  petitioner,  the  undersigned  Arthur  L.  Bressler  humhly  begs  leave  to  state 
that  he  has  for  a long  time  past  observed  the  incompatibility,  the  indefensibility, 
the  incapacity,  the  imbecility,  the  degeneracy,  and  the  fast  growing  idiocy  of  the 
unsightly  class  of  ’83,  and  that  he  is  apprehensive  lest  his  own  brilliant  faculties 
may  suffer  irretrievable  deterioration  by  the  diurnal  juxtaposition  of  the  degraded 
junior. 

And  the  aforesaid  Arthur  L.  Bressler  would  humbly  beg  leave  to  state  further 
that  he  has  been  potently  moved  by  a consideration  of  the  pre-eminent  superiority 
physically,  mentally,  and  morally,  of  the  magnanimous  class  of  ’84  over  the  pusillan- 
imous class  of  ’83. 

Your  petitioner,  the  afore-mentioned  Arthur  L.  Bressler,  would  humbly  beg 
leave  to  state  further,  that  aside  from  an  overwhelming  realization  of  the  general 
insufficiency  of  the  class  of ’83,  he  would  specify  the  following  shameful  and  irre- 
trievable defeats  and  disgraces  sustained  by  the  class  of  ’83,  the  same  being  due  to  the 
utter  lack  of  that  spirit  which  should  animate  the  bosom* of  every  true  lover  of  his 
beneficent  Alma  Mater,  to-wif.,  as  follows,  namely : 

One  inglorious  defeat  at  foot -ball ; 

One  ignominious  overthrow  at  Rugby; 

One  ghastly  walk-away  at  the  tug-of-war; 

Disastrous  losses  of  derbies  and  class  canes; 

Rushes  too  numerous  to  mention. 

And  your  petitioner,  the  hereinbefore  noted  Arthur  L.  Bressler,  would  humbly 
beg  leave  to  state  further  that  he  has  been  filled  with  admiration  at  beholding  the 
signal  victories  of  triumphant  ’84  over  the  unsophisticated  fresh  on  the  campus,  in 
the  tumultuous  rush  and  In  the  contentious  tug-of-war. 
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Therefore,  in  consideration  of  the  facts  hereintofore  mentioned,  set  forth  and 
elucidated,  the  undersigned  petitioner,  Arthur  L.  Brevier,  having  shattered  the  fet- 
ters that  linked  him  with  the  hopeless  fortunes  of  the  class  of  ’83,  humbly  begs 
leave  to  ask  that  he  be  received  into  communion  and  fellowship  with  the  mighty 
class  of  ’84. 

And  thus  your  petitioner  will  ever  pray. 

A sorry  thing  was  it  for  one  poor  petitioner  that  we  had  among 
us  such  gifted  orators  as  Goss  and  Burnett  to  oppose  his  admission. 
They  swayed  the  multitude  with  their  eloquence,  and  brought  it 
about  that  a committee  of  fifteen  was  appointed  to  investigate  the 
mental,  moral  and  physical  capacibility  ” of  the  applicant.  It 
was  a most  diplomatic  stroke  for  they  well  knew  that  it  would 
never  complete  its  extensive  labors.  The  humble  petitioner  is  bound 
to  be  cast  from  one  allegiance  to  another  until  he  will  be  ready  to 
die  a friendless  old  man  with  allegiance  to  no  class  and  protection 
from  none. 

Although  we  were  not  willing  to  take  the  sinners  of  other  clas- 
ses  into  our  ranks  to  be  reformed,  yet  we  were  always  ready  to 
exercise  a paternal  guardianship  over  those  whom  we  felt  to  be 
morally  incompetent  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Late  in  our 
sophomore  year  we  learned  with  considerable  pain  that  our  con- 
stant effort  to  reform  ’85  were  apparently  futile.  They  boldly  pro- 
claimed to  the  world  that  they  were  about  to  have  a public  ball. 
Now  as  this  was  plainly  not  in  accord  with  the  ethical  principles 
that  have  ever  governed ’84,  it  was  resolved  to  circumvent  in  a 
most  inoffensive  way  the  execution  of  this  vile  proposal.  After 
mature  deliberation  by  a few  of  our  most  trusted  eircumventers  1 
was  decided  to  kidnap  the  President,  Orator  and  Toast-master.  Ac- 
cordingly on  the  night  when  the  wicked  ball  was  to  be  given  these 
officers  were  escorted  to  .the  Zeta  Psi  House,  where  they  were  held 
in  durance  vile  until  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  assist  in  the 
atrocity  contemplated.  Now  your  historian  thinks  that  this  was  a 
most  laudable  undertaking,  but  the  Faculty  moved  by  jealousy 
that  they  were  not  asked  to  aid  in  the  execution  of  the  plan  called 
Mr  Forbes  up  and  made  some  most  unwarranted  charges  against 
him.  As  the  Latin  play  could  not  be  carried  through  without 
some  slight  assistance  from  the  Faculty  it  was  decided  to  depart 
from  the  usual  custom  of  the  class,  and  to  make  some  conces- 
sions So  at  request  of  the  Faculty  we  went  through  the  inconsist- 
ent performance  of  asking  ’85  to  forgive  us  for  trying  to  improve 
the  morals  of  that  wicked  class.  The  Faculty,  taking  this  to  be  an  in- 
dication of  weakness  or  our  part,  began  to  put  on  a bold  front,  and 
even  had  the  presumption  to  make  threats  that  they  would  expel 

Mr.  Forbes.  But  so  lightly  did  some  of  our  number  think  of  this. 
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that  they,  in  sheer  mockery  of  the  vanity  of  the  Faculty,  forged  a 
petition  demanding  that  we  be  expelled  in  a body.  If  I did  not  fear 
a suit  for  libel  I would  state  at  this  point  that  very  possibly  A.  B. 
Storms  and  Walter  Miller  could  tell  something  about  that  forged 
petition  if  they  would. 

Toward  the  close  of  this  period  of  our  existence  the  drama 
reached  its  highest  stage  of  development.  On  June  17, 1882,  mem- 
bers of  the  class  brought  out  in  University  Hall  the  Adelphoe  of 
Terence;  Racine’s  Les  Plaideurs  was  also  presented,  but  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a few  upper-classmen.  In  both  we  achieved  unparal- 
leled success. 

With  these  triumphs  closed  this  most  eventful  period  of  our  ex- 
istence, and  again  we  hied  on  to  our  mammas  and  friends  to  mag- 
nify our  deeds,  and  to  Minnetonka  to  aid  Buckley  in  running  his 
summer  hotel. 

Only  Frank  Wagner  and  our  ladies  employed  themselves  indus- 
triously through  the  vacation,  the  former  in  concocting  the  des- 
tined-to-be-unrealized Junior  Ex;  the  latter  in  collecting  advertise- 
ments for  that  unique  production  published  annually  in  their  junior 
year  by  the  ladies  of  ’84,  and  known  as  the  Amulet. 

In  due  time  we  came  back  to  our  old  stamping  grounds  to  enter 
upon 

THE  BASSWOOD  AGE. 

We  began  this  period  of  our  existence  by  making  junior  offices 
honorable,  and  electing  Hough  President  of  the  class. 

Early  in  the  year  we  were  met  by  a challenge  from  ’85  to  play  a 
game  of  foot-ball.  Nowhere  else  in  history  is  there  recorded  such 
insane  presumption  on  the  part  of  a conquered  people.  A dog  bay- 
ing at  the  moon,  or  an  infant  commanding  the  elements  were  a 
picture  of  modesty  in  comparison.  As  they  seemed  a race  ignorant 
of  propriety  and  incapable  of  reform,  it  was  decided  to  treat 
them  with  contempt.  Accordingly  after  the  challenge  had  been 
compelled  to  undergo  numerous  indignities,  orders  were  issued  that 
the  document  be  burned  by  the  public  hangman. 

During  this  period  real  wickedness  began  to  arise  among  us.  At 
first  it  appeared  as  a cloud  no  bigger  than  a man’s  hand,  and  its 
slow  development  into  a real  thunder  storm  caused  us  to  recline 
at  ease  in  our  fancied  security.  The  trouble  began  with  Yan 
Yalkenburgh,  who  was  flopping  around  from  one  ambition  to 
another  like  a fish  out  of  water.  At  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year 
this  politician  gave  up  the  senior  oratorship  for  the  secretaryship 
of  the  Lecture  Board,  with  the  hope  that  in  time  he  might  reach  the 
presidency  of  that  organization.  And  it  would  have  been  well  for 
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him  had  he  continued  in  this  hope,  tor  he  seemed  on  the  high  road 
to  its  realization.  But  his  vaulting  ambition  o’erleaped  itself  and 
fell  on  the  other  side.  Thus  is  it  ever  with  men.  They  no  sooner 
„ain  a long-sought  prize  than  they  forthwith  begin  to  despise  t and 
to  search  1 other  booty.  But  such  ambition  lures  its  victim  on 

iP  he  must  end  his  course  in  pursuit  of  a phantom  The  wil 
o’  wisp  that  was  to  lure  this  victim  to  his  own  annihilation  was 
the  managing-editorship  of  The  Argonaut.  Strange,  indeed,  it  , 
tJat  Ws  wickedness  could  not  compass  that  of  his  opponents 
Withal  he  had  the  merit  of  thinking  that  he  was  the  only  rea . y 
wicked  man  in  the  community,  else  he  had  combined  with  the 

him  if  he  had  known  that  wickedness  never  is  sure  of  P 
unless  it  is  willing  to  go  to  all  extremes.  Not  acting  on  his  prin- 
ciple he  was  snowed  under.  But  the  matter  did  not  end i here. 
Scroggs  having  cast  his  little  ballot  against  corruption  was  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  he  was  wholly  responsible  for  its  over- 
throw immediately  this  Machiavelli  of  college  politics  proceeded 
to Tve  full  exercise  to  his  political  abilities.  He  patched  up  a 
friendship  between  Drummond  and  Chamberlain;  hetookcharg 
of  a combination  that  had  already  been  formed  between  Drummond 
and  Trainor-  he  made  a combination  between  himself  andBohner 
hfoSzed  himself,  Howell  and  Harger  into  a ring;  he  developed 
the  dormant  political  abilities  of  the  men  of  -86,  and  in  numerous 
other  ways  gave  vent  to  the  political  fire  that  had  for  three  s 
ten  burning  out  his  vitals.  But  he  had  too  many  -ons  n the 
fire.  Even  his  genius  had  its  limitations,  and  sooner  or 
had  to  see  his  schemes  come  to  an  untimely  end. 

But  I pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  a more  pleasant  thoug 
less  important  subject,  that  of  the  Junior  Ex  In  pain  and  tnbula- 
"pwas  brought  forth.  Its  birth  was  inauspicious.  Baleful 

1 out  their  heads  together  to  make  for  it  a lingering  life  of  sor- 
stars  P President,  by  skillful  nursing  brought  it  through 

rm^^t  itbegan  its  youth  with  no  signs  of  constitu- 
onal  nSmity  but  handiness  as  to  its  legs,  hydrocephalus  as 
to Ttfhead  spinal  curvature  as  to  its  back,  atrophy  as  to  its  mus- 
cles and  Sckets  as  to  its  whole  body.  But  when  it  was  given  into 
the  charge  of  a committee  its  health  began  to  decline  rapidly  Its 
the  ctiar0e  infantile  souint,  the  pallor  of  its  cheeks  be- 

thTt  the  excessive  sentimentality  of  tone  with  which  Foote  sang 
Sly  the  Cows  are  in  the  Corn,”  made  its  young  life  droop  into 
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the  sear  and  yellow  leaf.  What  ills  it  had  I know  not,  but  I am 
assured  that  it  died.  The  Secretary  of  the  class,  who  was  present 
at  the  obsequies,  is  said  to  have  persisted  in  laughing  deliriously 
from  sheer  sorrow  at  the  death  of  one  so  young  and  so  beautiful. 
But  death  is  the  common  lot  of  all.  Sooner  or  later  the  Junior  Ex 
was  bound  to  die,  and  it  was  well  that  it  breathed  its  last  in  the 
house  of  its  friends.  A little  monument  of  basswood  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  grave  and  on  it,  written  with  green  chalk  in  the  hand 
of  Ashley,  is  the  original  sentiment  “ Requiescat  in  Pace.” 

Toward  the  close  of  this  period  we  exhibited  a spirit  of  meek- 
ness quite  becoming  the  loss  we  had  sustained  in  the  death  just 
chronicled.  We  were  not  seen  in  the  company  of  sophs  or  medics, 
nor  did  we  frequent  the  foot-ball  ground.  Some  of  us  were  so 
completely  overwhelmed  with  grief  that  we  resolved  upon  politi- 
cal suicide  in  our  senior  year,  and  forthwith  began  laying  the 
wires.  But  this  spirit  of  political  suicide  became  so  rampant  that 
our  next  period  was  destined  to  be  known  hereafter  as 

THE  AGE  OF  ACTUAL  DECLINE. 

Ah!  what  a fall  was  there.  The  class  of  ’84,  victors  on  many  a 
bloody  battle-field,  and  leaders  in  all  the  great  enterprises  of  Uni- 
versity life  to  fall  to  squabbling  like  a riotous  mob ! I hesitate  to 
record  the  truth  of  history,  and  would  feign  devise  a slippery  lie 
that  might  not  offend  the  ears  of  the  world. 

We  came  back  to  our  old  quarters  a crazy  mob,  each  howling  to 
be  the  first  that  should  be  struck  by  political  lightning.  That  his- 
tory which  challenged  the  admiration  of  the  world,  that  series 
of  successes  that  justified  the  title  of  “ The  Mighty,”  that  political 
record  that  was  without  a blot,  those  political  rings  that  were  the 
pride  of  their  members,  all  these  were  to  go  for  naught;  they  were 
to  be  forgotten  as  the  idle  tale  of  the  hour.  A sad  commentary 
indeed  on  the  stability  of  human  institutions.  How  now^will  a 
people  be  sure  of  a perpetuation  of  its  existence  when  the  life  of 
the  seemingly  most  firm  and  well-regulated  class  that  ever  entered 
a university  topples  over  like  the  block  house  of  a child.  Go,  ye 
optimists,  and  weep  oceans  of  tears  over  the  fall  of  humanity,  and 
in  those  oceans  drown  yourselves  since  you  find  not  one  honest 
man  alive. 

How  can  I call  upon  the  Muse  of  History  to  inspire  my  pen, 
when  the  resignation  of  three  Argonaut  editors  from  sore-headed- 
ness  pure  and  simple  stares  me  in  the  face  ? There  is  only  one  re- 
deeming feature  about  the  crime,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  it  was 
done  away  from  the  haunts  of  men,  where  no  ear  but  that  of  the 
conspirators  themselves  could  be  defiled  by  the  contagion  of  the 
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libels  there  uttered.  To  this  day  the  room  is  haunted,  and  no  man 
of  ’84  dare  peek  within  its  polluted  walls.  Even  the  stars,  as  they 
pass  its  windows  in  their  course  through  the  heavens,  scarce  shine 
with  their  accustomed  light.  That  accursed  scene  haunts  me  still. 

It  will  not  down.  As  on  that  night  so  even  now  great  gouts  of 
blood  torment  my  sight.  The  same  direful  mutterings  in  the  heav- 
ens offend  my  ears.  The  midnight  sky  waves  as  a troubled  sea 
threatening  to  drop  the  stars  from  their  spheres.  E.  C.,  with  a most 
diabolical  leer  upon  his  brimstone-begrimed  countenance,  skulks 
through  by-ways  and  alleys  as  he  were  bent  on  a murderous  expe- 
dition. But  his  errand  is  worse,  he  is  assembling  these  outcasts 
from  perdition  that  they  may  wreak  vengeance  on  the  faithful  m one 
fell  moment.  With  snake-like  agility  he  glides  through  key-holes 
or  finds  his  way  through  transoms,  and  leads  the  fiends  to  the  as- 
sembly room.  The  deed  is  done,  and  all  the  imps  of  hell  join 
in  a grand  chorus  of  rejoicing  that  honor  has  perished  from  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

Plainly  to  such  ends  as  this  did  the  machinations  of  the  past 
age  point;  but  we  veiled  our  eyes  that  we  might  not  read  the  les- 
sons of  life.  Even  at  this  late  day,  had  we  let  the  light  shine 
in,  we  might  still  have  provided  against  the  storm  that  had 
gathered,  and  was  even  now  ready  to  burst  over  our  devoted  heads; 
but  we  persisted  in  our  course  of  corruption.  As  the  time  for  elec- 
tion drew  near  Trainor  and  Drummond  tried  to  emulate  the  wick- 
edness of  the  retired  Argonaut  editors.  On  one  occasion  about  the 
unholy  hour  of  midnight  Drummond  was  seen  to  put  his  finger  on 
the  side  of  his  nose  and  to  wink  with  his  left  eye.  One  who  has 
never  seen  him  perform  this  operation  can  form  no  just  conception 
of  the  diabolical  character  of  the  scheme  that  must  have  inspired 
it.  Jim  Martin  alleges  that  although  it  was  too  dark  to  see  an 
electric  light,  yet  that  fiendish  expression  of  Drummond’s  was  vis- 
ible to  him  when  a mile  away,  and  asleep.  Now  Martin  had  the 
rare  foresight  to  see  that  the  continuance  of  such  demonstrations 
on  the  part  of  Chas.  Printy  would  end  in  the  annihilation  of  some- 
thing or  somebody.  He  straightway  hunted  out  the  only  honest 
man  in  the  class  and  made  known  to  him  the  awfulness  of  the  sit- 
uation, and  together  they  sat  down  to  weep.  Jim  turned  his 
benign  countenance  toward  the  tearful  face  of  his  companion,  and 
with  a sigh  that  would  have  broken  the  heart  of  an  Ann  Arbor 
beef  he  said,  “ Ot,  the  resigned  Argonaut  editors  were  thieves,  our 
junior  ofiicers  were  members  of  the  S.  C.  A.,  Trainor  and  Drum 
mond  are  schemers,  wire-pullers,  and  a combinash  of  enormous 
proportions.  There  is  not  the  difference  of  a hair  in  the  magnitude 
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of  the  crimes  of  these  different  parties,  so  my  soul  is  troubled  ex- 
ceedingly as  to  whether  we  should  continue  the  junior  officers 
another  year  or  elect  persons  from  one  of  these  opposing  armies  of 
corrupt  politicians.  I have  it  Ot;  some  time  when  I was  younger 
than  I am  now  I heard  it  said  that  of  two  evils  you  should  always 
choose  the  greater,  let  us  put  the  sorehead  party  into  power.”  Even 
a very  wise  man  will  allow  some  silly  combination  of  words  that 
passes  for  a proverb  to  lead  him  into  all  sorts  of  extravagances. 
Now  Martin  must  admit  that  this  saying,  although  heretofore  the 
keynote  of  his  life,  did  at  this  time  lead  into  trouble.  Woes  innu- 
merable have  followed  the  election  of  the  sore-heads.  Drummond’s 
putting  his  finger  to  his  nose  was  indeed  a heinous  crime,  yet  not 
such  that  it  should  preclude  all  hope  of  forgiveness  on  the  part  of 
the  class.  His  keen  political  insight  and  skill  at  forming  combina 
tions  are  qualifications  that  should  outweigh  this  one  defect  in 
character.  But  Trainor  could  not  even  be  charged  with  putting 
his  finger  to  his  nose  and  winking  his  left  eye.  Indeed  the  only 
thing  that  could  be  brought  against  him  was  that  his  friends  had 
deserted  him;  and  I take  this  to  be  a small  matter  to  lay  up  against 
a man.  Other  men  have  been  deserted  by  their  friends,  and  they 
have  not  had  to  suffer  political  decapitation  as  a result. 

It  is  quite  true  that  steps  were  taken  to  blot  out  the  stain  made 
on  the  reputation  of  the  class.  A paper  was  quite  extensively 
signed  pledging  all  those  whose  names  appeared  thereon  to  coun- 
tenance in  no  way  the  action  of . the  sorehead  element,  and  further 
pledging  them  to  support  a rival  Class  Day.  This  plan  progressed 
favorably,  and  the  honor  of  the  class  seemed  about  to  be  vindicated, 
but  alas!  for  the  hopes  of  the  faithful.  Some  unforseen  reason 
caused  Drummond  to  demand  that  his  name  be  withdrawn  from 
the  document.  As  a result  of  this  action  crimination  and  recrim- 
ination were  indulged  in  to  an  extent  that  indicates  a loss  of  self- 
control  not  at  all  appropriate  to  a party  of  reform.  It  was  charged 
that  Drummond  withdrew  his  name  anticipating  that  he  might  be 
needed  to  fill  a chink  in  the  tottering  Class  Day  of  the  opposition 
party.  Such  may  have  been  the  case,  but  it  is  here  stated  only  as  a 
rumor  current  among  his  opponents. 

However  this  may  have  been,  there  yet  remained  sufficient 
unanimity  of  action  on  the  question  of  Senior  Reception  to  change 
the  sorehead  majority  of  the  first  part  of  the  year  into  the  aristo- 
cratic minority  of  the  last  part.  It  is  needless  at  this  time  to  call 
to  mind  the  petitions  and  counter-petitions  with  which  we  bored 
the  Faculty,  and  at  the  same  time  made  ourselves  ridiculous.  It 
was  not  that  we  were  seniors,  nor  yet  that  we  were  cranks,  but  that 
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we  were  ordinary  human  mortals  with  human  mortals  failings  that 
we  allowed  our  petty  bickerings  to  ruffle  our  traditional  senior 
dignity  in  the  presence  of  members  of  the  Faculty. 

But  I fear  that  ere  your  historian  reaches  this  point  he  will 
have  had  sufficient  charges  of  unfairness  made  against  him  to 
ostracize  him  from  the  successful  majority  and  the  aristocratic 
minority.  He  cares  little,  if  only  he  has  made  it  appear  how  utterly 
ridiculous  have  been  the  arguments  that  caused  a fairly  harmo- 
nious class  to  do  injustice  to  itself  and  the  University  by  dividing 
into  warring  factions  with  no  principles  but  ambition  for  power. 
But  I imagine  that  a few  months’  absence  from  college  will  in 
a geat  degree  mellow  the  animosities  of  senior  politics  into  pleas- 
ant remembrances  of  necessary  college  rivalries. 

With  this  very  imperfect  account  of  what  we  have  been  I step 
aside  that  your  Seer  may  make  known  what  we  are  to  be  in  the 
years  to  come. 


CLASS  PROPHECY, 


MISS  JENNIE  EMERSON. 

A MEDLEY— IN  TWO  ACTS. 
Dramatic  Personse — Members  of  the  Class  of  ’84. 
PROLOGUE. 


In  the  regions  of  space 
One  would  never  engage, 
Without  mention  of  place, 

To  appear  on  the  stage. 

And  then,  if  an  act 
Were  excluded  from  time, 
Who’d  allege  it  a fact, 

Or  in  prose,  or  in  rhyme? 

But  simple  existence. 

For  pure  speculation, 

Requires  no  assistance 
From  spatial  relation. 

So  no  matter  where 
Is  the  scene  we’ve  selected; 

Do  not  wonder  or  care 
Where  the  stage  is  erected. 

The  play  we  present 
Is  a medley  from  life, 

Where  the  actors  consent 
To  appear  without  strife, 

Past  years  of  emotion 
And  joy  to  restore — 

To  recall  their  devotion 
To  old  Eighty-four; 

To  tell  their  condition, 

Indulge  in  reflections, 

Explain  their  position 
On  coming  elections. 

In  short  a reunion 
Is  here  represented, 

In  pleasant  communion 
Quite  unprecedented, 

Of  all  Eighty-four’s 
Noble  sons  and  fair  daughters, 
Assembled  by  scores 
From  both  sides  of  the  waters. 
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To  our  absolute  knowledge 
Of  all  those  expected, 

Our  friends  when  in  college, 

Not  one  was  neglected, 

For  a wide  invitation 
To  all  was  extended ; 

With  a strange  incantation 
The  message  was  blended. 

So  by  love  or  by  magic, 

By  fraud  or  by  force, 

We  have  here  a non-tragic 
Assembly,  Of  course. 

In  the  future ’s  their  action, 

The  world  is  their  sphere ; 

These  scenes  show  a fraction 
Of  each  one’s  career. 

They’ve  their  words  for  a curtain, 

For  audience,  their  ear; 

When  their  parts  are  uncertain, 

Their  prompter’s  the  seer. 

So  we  beg  your  indulgence, 

Kind  hearers  and  friends, 

For  that  startling  effulgence 
Class-custom  defends. 

May  your  hearts  be  our  judges— 

Your  memory,  your  eyes ; 

And  as  fancy  ne’er  grudges 
Extreme  exercise, 

Pray  imagine  a stage 
Of  proportions  ail  fitting, 

And  the  class  disengage 
From  the  place  where  they’re  sitting. 

When  you  hear  a man’s  name 
Set  him  straight  on  the  floor ;— 

Or  a girl’s— ’tis  the  same— 

Let  her  enter  the  door. 

May  all  your  attention 
Belong  to  them  still ; 

This  is  all  I would  mention, 

For  the  rest— give  good-will. 

ACT  I. 

Enter  grand  chorus  of  thirty -five  voices,  headed  by  Mr.  Latiirop  and 
Miss  Case,  followed  by  Mr.  Miller,  Miss  Taylor,  Mr.  Brit- 
ten, Mr.  Rhoades  et  al.  They  march  about  the  stage  to  the  tune 
of  “ Auld  Lang  Syne,”  and  finally  take  a position  near  the  back  of 
the  stage,  reciting  in  concert  as  follows: — 

We’re  the  philanthropic  portion 
Of  the  class  of  Eighty-four ; 

Very  glad  to  meet  you,  comrades, 

And  to  grasp  your  hands  once  more— 
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Life  it  seems  has  used  us  kindly, 

For  our  hair  is  scarcely  gray, 

Though  long  years  have  glided  by  us 
Since  our  graduation  day. 

All  our  cares  have  vanished  from  us 
Like  the  dew  from  off  the  flowers, 

Leaving  faces  but  the  brighter 
For  the  future  sunny  hours. 

All  our  lives  we’ve  spent  in  teaching 
What  ourselves  with  toil  we’ve  learned, 

And  our  pains  have  been  with  blessing 
Every  day  to  us  returned. 

Of  this  happy  class  reunion 
We  shall  take  advantage  now, 

To  determine  how  we’ve  prospered, 

What  we’ve  done,  and  where,  and  how. 

We  shall  hold,  then,  a convention, 

Educational  in  part, 

Ministerial,  editorial, 

All  benevolent  at  heart 
We  require  by  acclamation 
Mr.  Breed  to  take  the  chair. 

Make  a speech,  give  his  experience, 

Call  on  others  for  their  share. 

Chorus  pauses , while  Mr.  Breed  slowly  comes  fonoard  and  addresses 
the  convention. 

Mr.  Breed.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  humiliation 

At  my  conscious  unfitness  for  this  elevation 

Constrains  me  to  thank  you  through  eyes  moist  with  sorrow, 

Postponing  the  usual  address  till  to-morrow. 

My  story  is  brief;  it  includes  in  a sentence 

The  cause  of  much  grief  and  much  heartfelt  repentance. 

I wished  to  teach  Greek,  but  my  pupils  so  tried  me 
That  my  patience  gave  way  and  my  temper  belied  me. 

By  the  terrible  shock  that  my  conduct  had  given, 

My  wife  was  to  hopeless  insanity  driven. 

I will  ask  Mr.  Scott  to  address  the  convention, 

While  we  give  him  our  closest,  most  thoughtful  attention. 

Mr.  Scott.  A regard  for  my  high  reputation 

Constrains  me  some  answer  to  make ; 

Should  I follow  my  own  inclination, 

My  silence  I never  would  break. 

I am  excellent,  truly,  at  punning, 

Unsurpassed  for  ambigious  hits ; 

The  gauntlet  I’m  constantly  running 
To  establish  the  claims  of  my  wits. 

But  in  one  way,  at  least,  I’m  a sample 
Of  what  constant  habit  can  do, — 

You  will  seldom  observe  an  example 
More  perfect  to  all  outward  view. 

I can  hide  all  my  honest  conjectures, 
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I can  cover  my  ignorance,  too ; 

I can  quietly  listen  to  lectures 
That  might  better  be  given  to  you 
So  my  name  is  the  “ Walking  Enigma,” 
For  no  one  my  ways  comprehends ; 
And  I often  am  marked  with  a stigma 
That  all  provocation  transcends. 

Mv  profession  ’tis  seldom  1 mention  ,— 
You  see  it  is  hardly  my  way ; 

But  I’ll  whisper  that  ’tis  my  intention 
To  be  a Macaulay  some  day. 


MB.  Bbeed.  Mr.  Britten  may  give  us  some  little  suggestions 

That  will  save  us  in  future  some  valueless  questions. 

Mb  B bitten.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  object  of  this  convention  being  the 
comparison  of  experience  and  the  exchange  of  suggestions,  I think  I might  better 
leave  to  others  the  time  I should  occupy.  My  life  has  given  me  experience  of  which 

the  narration  could  he  valuable  only  as  a warning,  and  my  supply  of  suggestions 

was  exhausted  in  the  senior  year.  To  mention  my  past  occupation  will  perhaps 
the  whole  story.  I am  a reformed  reformer. 

Mb.  Bbeed.  We  should  like  a report  of  the  work  you’ve  a part  in. 

Miss  Hull , and  your  partner’s  as  well,  Mr.  Martin. 

Miss  Hull  and  O you  toilers  at  a trade  that  is  known  as  pedagogical, 

Mb.  Mabtin.  Your  troubles  aren’t  a circumstance  to  sorrows  philological. 

Of  a large  association  we  are  now  the  chief  executive, 

And  the  papers  can’t  be  ready  for  two  meetings  quite 
consecutive. 

So  our  strength  is  all  exhausted  in  preparing  extra  articles, 
And  our  nerves  have  fallen  victims  to  those  stupid  Latin 
particles. 

Mr.  Breed.  Brothers  Stalker  and  Hall  in  a league  have  united ; 

Let  them  tell  us  themselves  of  the  wrongs  they  have  righted. 

Mb.  Stalkeb  Lo,  we  are  errant  knights  just  now  returned 
and  From  our  long  quest  of  ventures  hazardous, 

Mb.  Hall.  Full  many  a deed  of  prowess  have  we  done, 

And  many  a hard  won  laurel  have  we  gained. 

But,  all  as  hard  to  win  and  more  a prize. 

Behold,  with  us  two  maidens  fair  we  bring ; 

Pale  orange  blossoms  breathing  perfume  faint 
Are  wreathed  about  their  quiet,  sunny  brows. 

Our  further  quest  we’ll  make  with  courage  new, 

All  wrongs  will  vanish  at  our  magic  touch. 

Mb.  Bbeed.  Mr.  Shurtleff  will  follow  with  brief  observations 

On  his  thrilling  experience  with  cannibal  nations. 


Mb.  Shubtleff. 


Disregarding  all  the  warnings 
Of  my  prudent  friends, 

I went  down  where  Patagonia 
Farthest  south  extends. 

■NTnw  the  most  humane  of  motives 


Actuated  me, 

And  such  base  ingratitude 
I was  shocked  to  see. 

For  instead  of  listening  to  me, 
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As  I had  supposed, 

Monstrous  knives  and  seething  cauldrons 
They  at  once  disclosed. 

So  I ran  and  barely  managed 
My  escape  to  make, 

While  they  held  a council  whether 
I should  boil  or  bake. 

Mr.  Breed.  Miss  MacKenzie,  Miss  Allen,  and  Aggie  Weaver 

Will  describe  their  experience  in  fighting  hay-fever. 

Misses  Mackenzie,  Allen,  and  Weaver. 

We  are  Florence  Nightingales, 

In  a humble,  quiet  sphere, 

And  our  courage  never  fails, 

For  our  purpose  still  is  clear. 

When  a sufferer  we  approach, 

Straight  our  soothing,  healing  balm 

Frees  us  from  our  garb’s  reproach , 

Like  the  singing  of  a psalm. 

Instantly  his  breath  returns, 

Instantly  his  head  is  clear, 

And  at  once  his  mind  discerns 
We  have  found  our  proper  sphere. 

Mr.  Breed.  Mr.  Brown,  the  historian,  the  learned  Socratic, 

Will  give  an  account  of  his  journeys  erratic. 

Mr.  Brown.  ’Tis  hardly  fair 

To  call  on  me, 

All  unaware 
That  I should  be 
• Expected  hei  e 

A speech  to  make ; 

’Tis  hardly  clear 
What  course  to  take. 

Did  you  say  you’d  like  my  history 
To  be  told  ? 

There  is  not  the  slightest  mystery 
To  unfold. 

You  have  heard  how  Socrates 
Undertook 

Once,  his  hunger  to  appease 
With  hemlock. 

And  my  spirits  just  as  high 
Always  soared 

When  I feasted  on  the  pie 
Of  club-board. 

All  my  time  in  speculation 
I employ: 

Giving  useful  information 
I enjoy. 

But  my  habits  need  correcting, 

I admit, 

For  my  little  bills  collecting 
I have  quit. 
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And  my  wife  Xanthippe’s  fretting 
Every  day 

At  the  funds  that  I am  letting 
Slip  away. 

Mr.  Breed.  Mr.  Byrnes,  Mr.  Riker,  friend  Storms  and  friend  Harger, 

Who  have  oft  entertained  goodly  audiences  larger 
Than  those  drawn  together  by  Blaine’s  reputation, 

Will  give  us  a history  of  their  combination. 

Messrs.  Byrnes,  Riker,  Storms,  and  Harger. 

We  are  a popular  minstrel  band, 

Singing  in  every  town ; 

We  give  free  shows  all  over  the  land ; 

Clark  is  our  principal  clown. 

A rollicking  minstrel  band, 

In  partnership  here  we  stand, 

And  we  ask  for  applause,  or  well  soon  give  you  cause 
To  call  us  a minstrel  band. 

Mr.  Breed.  We  will  ask  Mr.  Buckley  to  give  explanation 

More  exact  of  the  scope  of  his  late  publication. 

Mr.  Buckley  ( displaying  a small  book). 

The  most  important  problem  of  the  age, 

And  one  requiring  much  of  careful  plan 
Is  one  that  oft  occurs  to  every  sage  :— 

How  dear  to  womankind  the  ways  of  man  ? 

In  this  brief  treatise  written  in  my  youth 
I’ve  justified  our  ways  to  woman’s  mind  ; 

Between  its  covers  are  contained,  in  sooth, 

. Experience  and  philosophy  combined. 

Mr.  Breed.  Mr.  Miller  will  give  us  some  slight  information 
On.  his  scheme  for  reviving  Greek  civilization. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  claims  of  Greek  literature 

Are  by  every  freshman  seen, 

Whose  intellect,  still  immature, 

Has  grappled  with  course  thirteen. 

But  the  claims  of  Greek  manners  and  morals 
Demand  our  considerate  thought ; 

I advise  that  we  settle  our  quarrels, 

By  laws  that  from  Athens  were  brought. 

Mr.  Breed.  Mrs.  Jones,  the  physician,  now  claims  your  attention 
To  facts  that  seem  worthy  of  prominent  mention. 

Mrs.  Jones.  I have  here  the  circulating  letter  of  the  girls  of  Eighty-four.  The 
part  written  by  Miss  VanHoosen  is  especially  interesting.  Among  other  things  she 
says  :— 

“ The  day  of  my  wedding  is  now  close  at  hand 
You  girls  will  be  all  glad  to  know ; 

Lillie  Shaw  as  my  bridesmaid  has  promised  to  stand — 

I’ve  a perfectly  lovely  trousseau. 

We  shall  spend  the  next  winter  in  Europe,  I guess ; 

I expect  all  my  kin  and  my  kith, 

To  be  here  at  the  wedding  and  see  my  sweet  dress  ; 

My  name  is  to  be— Mrs.  Smith.” 

Further  on  the  letter  reads:— 
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Mr.  Breed. 

“ We  expect  in  Vienna  to  meet  Bessie  Hunt, 

Who  is  travelling  now  for  her  health. 

Poking  round  in  queer  corners  quite  after  her  wont, 
Examining  ruins  by  stealth. 

Carrie  Wilmot  spent  all  of  last  winter  in  school 
For  the  purpose  of  learning  to  cook  ; 

And  she  teased  me  to  join  her— now  wasn’t  that  cool  ? 
Only  think  of  it ! how  I should  look  ! ” 

Now  we  ’ll  hear  from  Miss  Taylor  how  she  and  Miss  Lovell 

Have  charmed  all  their  hearers  from  palace  and  hovel. 
Misses  Taylor  and  Lovell. 

We  sing  in  public  on  the  stage, 


Mr.  Breed. 

A thing  we  like  sincerely  ; 

In  cities.we  are  quite  the  rage, 
Though  criticized  severely. 

For  false  display  no  taste  have  we, 
We  spend  our  wealth  in  charity; 
For  all  our  aim  is  only  fame, 

And  that  we  love  most  dearly. 
Mr.  Hawley  will  give  us  a short  illustration 

Of  the  means  he  employs  for  his  mind’s  relaxation. 
Mr.  Hawley.  When  my  body  is  weary, 


Mr.  Breed. 

And  my  fingers  are  smeary, 

My  spirits  are  cheery 
And  bright; 

And  I go  out  and  wander, 

Or  sit  down  and  squander 
My  time,  while  I ponder 
And  write. 

And  if  all  the  fancies 
And  little  romances 
Evolved  from  my  trances 
Were  true. 

Our  virtues  laborious 
Would  then  be  victorious, 

And  the  world  would  be  glorious 
And  new. 

Mr.  Hough  of  statistics  will  tell  the  vagaries; 

His  account  from  the  actual  in  no  instance  varies. 

Mr.  Hough. 

A careful  collocation 
Of  interesting  facts 
Observed  in  every  nation, 
My  learned  mind  attracts. 
I bring  for  your  instruction, 
A volume  full  of  truth, 
Results  of  an  induction 

Mr.  Breed. 

Made  early  in  my  youth, 

Mr.  Forbes  and  Miss  Kusel,  with  Miss  Jenny  Scranton, 
Their  joint  occupation  will  slightly  descant  on. 

Mr.  Forbes  and  Misses  Kusel  and  Scranton. 

We’re  the  manager  and  matrons 
Of  a large  insane  agylum ; 
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Mr.  Breed. 

When  the  wishes  of  our  patrons 
Disagree,  we  reconcile  ’em. 

Mr.  Bitner  will  tell  of  the  effort  he’s  making 

To  massacre  time  by  the  course  he  is  taking. 


Mr.  Bitner. 

Time  creeps  too  slowly  by  for  those  at  ease, 

’Tis  busy  mortals  that  all  moments  please. 

So,  hating  Time,  and  wishing  him  away, 

I’ve  bought  a scythe,  that  so  I might  him  slay. 

Mr.  Breed. 

Mr.  Tappan,  a general  class  benefactor, 

Will  tell  of  some  scenes  in  which  he’s  been  an  actor. 

Mr.  Tappan. 

Lily-white  and  toilet  water 
For  the.  public  I prepare, 

No  one  now  need  warn  his  daughter 

Mr.  Breed. 

Of  such  mixtures  to  beware. 

Miss  Case  now  will  take  a few  moments’  attention 
From  members  and  friends  of  our  little  convention. 

Miss  Case. 

My  life’s  occupation’s  evolving  ideas, 

For  the  use  of  myself  and  my  friends ; 

And  my  greatest  delight 
Is  to  catch  just  a sight 
Of  a fact  that  my  knowledge  transcends. 

For  I speculate  then  from  the  points  that  I know, 
And  evolve  all  in  order  the  rest; 

Mr.  Breed. 

And  my  curious  soul 
Grasps  in  triumph  the  whole 
Of  a truth  that  in  part  it  has  guessed. 

Messrs.  Gregory,  Dwiggins  and  Ross  have  been  trying, 
To  save  for  the  future  some  jokes  that  were  dying. 

Messrs.  Gregory,  D wiggins  and  Ross. 

All  our  pleasure  is  in  making 


Mr.  Breed, 

Almanacs  to  suit  the  taste 
Of  the  multitudes  who’re  waking 
To  the  merits  of  hot  paste. 

Illustrations  captivating 
For  the  scrap  book,  we  insert; 

Many  a pointless  tale  relating, 

That  the  facts  would  controvert. 

Messrs.  Baldwin  and  Case  will  describe  their  endeavor 

To  keep  up  a paper  both  serious  and  clever. 

Messrs.  Baldwin  and  Case. 

Now  we're  the  editors-in-chief 


Mr.  Breed. 

Of  papers  fine  beyond  belief—  ' 

Ourselves  we  don’t  compose; 

We  gather  up  materials, 

And  weave  in  editorials, 

And  thus  the  paper  grows. 

While  now  Mr.  Lathrop  his  tale  is  relating. 

Let  us  take  careful  notes  of  the  facts  he’s  narrating. 

Mr.  Lathrop.  I hold  the  chair  of  Language  in  a southern  University ; 

The  languages  I talk  in  are  of  wonderful  diversity. 

I know  the  Choctaw  dialects,  the  German  and  Moravian, 
The  Sanskrit  and  the  Portuguese,  the  Latin  and  Belgravian, 
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I especially  delight  in  all  the  Katha-Sarit-Sagara, 

In  the  fancies  of  Thucydides,  the  ravings  of  Niagara. 

I’ve  sufficient  information  upon  questions  mathematical 
To  distinguish  alligation  from  a problem  that’s  quadratical. 

But  in  points  of  ancient  history  and  comparative  philology, 

With  all  peculiarities  in  Persian  terminology, 

There’s  not  a crank  in  Christendom,  they  say,  that  can  my  equal  be ; 
And  of  such  vast  accomplishments  who  knows  what  shall  the 
sequel  be  ? 

Mr.  Breed.  Asa  trifling  relief  trom  this  deep  erudition 

Let  us  give  Mr.  Rhoades  now  a brief  recognition. 

Mr.  Rhoades.  My  sole  occupation  in  life  is  to  dress, 

My  name  I suppose  is  a dude; 

My  highest  ambition  has  been,  I confess, 

To  exhibit  my  own  altitude. 

To  raise  up  the  general  standard  of  taste 
To  that  of  aesthetic  high  art, 

To  keep  all  my  beauty  from  running  to  waste 
Has  been  and  shall  still  be  my  part. 

Mr.  Breed.  Perhaps  when  a short  intermission’s  been  taken, 

In  our  weightier  discussions  new  life  will  awaken; 

So  without  further  parley  the  meeting  adjourning, 

We  leave  this  convention  with  hope  of  returning. 

All  sing , marching  around  and  off  the  stage: 

Be  our  session  no  longer  protracted ; 

We  insist  it  be  henceforth  enacted 
That  in  no  single  session 
Without  intermission 
So  much  business  again  be  transacted, 

We  depart  with  the  firm  resolution 
That  henceforth  we’ll  avoid  persecution 
By  too  lengthy  sessions 
Without  intermissions ; 

To  adjourn  gives  the  shortest  solution. 

ACT  II. 

[Enter  F.  C.  Wagner,  alone.] 

E.  C.  Wagner.  Ever  since  I grew  to  manhood— 

And  before— 

I’ve  done  all  that  any  man  could— 

If  not  more — 

My  most  contrary  opinions 
x To  disclose 

To  fair  fortune’s  pampered  minions 
And  her  foes. 

Quite  adverse  to  others’  notions 
Are  my  own. 

Not  a fault,  e’en  of  emotions, 

I condone. 

Here  1 wait,  with  someone,  may  be, 

To  conflict ; 

Possibly  I may  some  baby 
Contradict. 
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[He  withdraws  to  the  background.  Enter  severally  Mr.  Williams  as 
Jacques,  and  Mr.  Zane]. 

Mr.  Zane.  In  the  soft  twilight  hour, 

While  sleeps  each  nestling  flower, 

And  every  bird  is  still, 

And  quiet  is  the  hill, 

Let’s  wander,  let’s  wander,  let’s  wander:  . 

For  every  hreeze 
In  all  the  trees 

But  calls  to  the  birch- wood  yonder. 

Jacques.  More,  more,  I pray  thee,  more. 

Mr.  Zane.  It  will  make  you  meloncholy,  Mr,  Williams. 

Jacques.  All  the  better.  Go  on,  I pray  thee.  I can  suck  melancholy  out  of  a 
song  as  a weasel  sucks  eggs.  Go  on,  I pray  thee. 

Mr.  Zane.  My  voice  is  weak.  I fear  I cannot  please  you. 

Jacques.  I don’twant  you  to  please  me, I want  you  to  sing.  Come,  will  yousing? 
If  you’ll  not,  why,  hold  your  tongue. 

Mr.  Zane.  Well  since  you  desire  it,  I’ll  end  the  song,  sir.  And  then  we’ll  call  m 
Mr.  Scroggs.  He  has  been  looking  for  you  all  day. 

Jacques.  And  I’ve  been  all  day  trying  to  avoid  him.  He  talks  too  much  for 
my  company.  I think  of  as  many  matters  as  he,  but  I give  heaven  thanks,  and  make 
no  boast  of  them.  Come;  sing,  will  you? 

Mr.  Zane.  The  stars  still  hide  their  light, 

But  all  the  air  is  bright 
With  spirits  flying  fast, 

To  join  the  day  just  past; 

Let’s  wander,  let’s  wander,  let’s  wander; 

For  every  breeze 
In  all  the  trees 

Calls  to  the  birch-wood  yonder. 

Jacques.  I’ll  give  you  a verse  to  this  note  that  I made  yesterday  in  despite  of  my 
in  vention.  Thus  it  goes : 

If  it  should  e’er  occur 
That  any  man  there  were , 

Who  squandered  half  his  time 
In  mouthing  vapid  rhyme, 

Just  tell  him,  just  tell  him,  just  tell  him, 

That  I should  be 
Right  glad  to  see 
If  you  could  not  excel  him. 

Mr.  Zane.  I’ll  goandmeet  the  laws;  ’tis  near  time  for  the  set-up.  [Exit], 
Jacques.  Aud  I’ll  to  sleep  if  I can;  if  I cannot— but  here  comes  Scroggs.  [Enter 
Mr.  Scroggs.  Howd’y  Charlie! 

Mr.  Scroggs.  Quite  well,  thanky,  how  are  you? 

Have  you  heard  the  rumor  new  ? 

No?  Why  I’m  surprised  at  you ! 

Mr.  Puckett  will  be  married 
Next  week  Friday,  so  they  say ; 

He’s  but  lately  changed  his  business 
To  the  work  of  pressing  hay. 

Landmann,  too,  I met  him  lately — 
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Sharp,  just  as  he  used  to  be, 

Said  he’d  used  up  all  his  credit 
And  was  going  off  to  sea. 

He  was  married  last  year  some  time, 
But  I hear  his  wife  is  dead ; 

So  he’s  given  up  his  business 
And  has  gone  abroad,  ’tis  said . 

Is  it  really  then  the  case 
That  for  news  you  have  no  place 
As  your  life’s  career  you  trace? 

I have  heard  that  you’re  the  luckiest 
Richest  man  of  Eighty -four, 

Heir  to  some  two-hundredth  cousin 
Worth  a million  less  or  more. 

There  are  Lohr,  Beach  and  McDonald 
Working  for  starvation  pay, 

In  some  wretched  printer’s  office, 
Proof-revising  since  last  May. 

You  should  surely  be  most  thankful 
For  a brighter  lot  than  theirs ; 

Nor  have  you  the  cares  of  Callar  1 
Guardian  of  rich  men’s  heirs. 

Surely  you  were  but  in  jest 
When  y ou  said  you  had  not  guessed 
What  had  happened  to  the  rest ! 

Surely  you  recall  Miss  Thompson 
Who  was  so  impressible— 

Well,  she  broke  her  heart  last  winter 
For  an  inaccessible. 

Mr.  Johnson  too  is  noted 
For  the  funny  paragraphs 
That  he  writes  for  daily  papers, 
Raising  many  hearty  laughs. 

A.  C.  Stanard  and  Doc.  Phillips 
Deal  in  patent  medicines, 

Killing  off  their  patients  faster 
Than  would  poisoned  javelins. 

You  have  surely  seen  the  list 
Of  the  winning  clubs  of  whist?  ' 

Let  me  show  it— I insist. 

Of  the  clubs  in  all  the  country, 
Hanchett’s  is  the  best  by  far ; 

Mr.  Savidge,  Boyce  and  Landmann 
The  remaining  members  are. 

I could  tell  a thrilling  story 
Told  me  by  H.  D.  Burn 
But  he  asked  me  not  to  tell  it, 

So  I won’t,  at  least  not  yet. 

Wallich  and  Van  Hook,  ’tis  rumored, 
Make  their  living  spoiling  eyes, 
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Fitting  glasses,  cutting  muscles, 

Making  people  think  they’re  wise. 

I suppose  it  is  your  creed 
Useless  gossip  not  to  heed 
Any  more  than  there  is  need ! 

Mr.  Streng  and  Mr.  Gemmell 
Built  a bridge  of  frightful'  length, 

Clear  across  the  mighty  Huron, 

Famous  for  its  wondrous  strength. 

Mr.  Gilmore  is  in  business 
Making  money,  I am  told, 

More  than  he  knows  how  to  manage, 

Or  his  pockets  well  can  hold. 

And  Miss  Pollard  lived  on  pickles, 

Vinegar,  and  pepper-sauce, 

Onions,  radishes  and  mustard. 

And  became  a spinster  cross. 

I remember  once  you  said 
That  you’d  rather  far  be  dead, 

Than  to  have  a newsy  head. 

Mu.  WILLIAMS  faints,  and  is  carried  off  the  stage  hy  invisible 
machinery.  Mr.  Scroggs  continues: 

I should  never  have  surmised 
That  emotions  undisguised 
In  a way  unauthorized 
Most  severely  criticised 

Should  in  him  be  thus  surprised.  ^ gCROGGS. 

F.  C,  Wagner  (coming  forward). 

How  you  can  be  such  a nuisance, 

I with  difficulty  see. 

How  drive  all  your  friends  distracted— 

’Tis  a puzzling  thing  to  me. 

Enter  E.  R.  WAGNER.'  F.  C.  Wagner,  retires  again  to  the  back- 
ground. 

E.  R.  Wagner,  (coming  forward  with  a curious  implement). 

An  invention  rare 
With  remarkable  care 
To  the  general  air 

I unfold ; , 

Approach,  every  wight 
With  a thesis  to  write 
Or  a marsh  building  site, 

And  behold. 

This  article  here 
Of  appearance  so  queer, 

And  such  fanciful  gear, 

Is  a trap. 

Put  it  down  on  the  floor, 

Stand  off  a bit  more, 
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Pull  the  string  on  the  door ; 

Hear  it  snap  ? 

’Tis  convenient  to  use , 

Even  ladies  amuse 
Themselves  with  the  views 
Prom  the  logs, 

While  they  patiently  wait 
After  fixing  the  bait, 

And  smile  blandly  at  fate, 

Catching  frogs. 

[Exit  E.  R.  Wagner. 

F.  C.  Wagner,  \ coming  forward7]. 

How  you  such  results  arrive  at 
I with  difficulty  see ; 

How  your  trap  you  think  to  manage 
Is  a puzzling  thing  to  me. 

Enter  Mr.  Chamberlain  with  Messrs.  Foote,  Howell,  Ca- 
leyron,  et  al.  as  attendants.  F.  C.  Wagner  retires  as  before. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

I am  a bear  on  ’Change, 

Whose  speculations  range 

With  every  fluctuation  that  the  market  sends. 

Chorus  of  attendants. 

And  we  are  his  bores  and  his  brothers  and  his  friends; 

His  brothers  and  his  bores 
Whom  he  reckons  up  by  scores, 

And  his  friends. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

I watch  the  turn  of  chance 
And  every  slight  advance 
Or  rise  in  quotations  that  may  serve  my  ends. 

Chorus.  And  so  do  his  bores  and  his  brothers  and  his  friends. 

His  brothers  and  his  bores 
Whom  he  reckons  up  by  scores, 

And  his  friends. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

As  down  the  street  I stride 
My  arms  I fling  aside 

And  reflect  on  the  disasters  that  my  fear  portends. 

Chorus.  And  so  do  his  bores  and  his  brothers  and  his  friends. 

His  brothers  and  his  bores 
Whom  he  reckons  up  by  scores, 

And  his  friends. 

Exeunt  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  attendants. 

F.  C.  Wagner,  coming  forward. 

How  you  suffer  such  relations 
I with  difficulty  see ; 

How  endure  such  arrogations — 

’Tis  a puzzling  thing  to  me. 
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Enter  Chorus  of  Lawyers,  Pettifoggers,  etc.  F . C.  Wagner  retires 
as  before.  Chorus  sings. 


Chorus. 

We  hear  a class  meeting’s  expected 
This  week,  of  the  old  college  faces ; 

Our  absence  would  sure  be  detected, 

Should  we  fail  to  appear  in  our  places. 

For  we  are  old  Eighty-four’s  lawyers, 

Her  winners  of  cases,  and  pleaders, 

Her  principal  order-destroyers, 

Her  skillful  political  leaders. 

We’ve  Blackstone  for  every  occasion ; 

What  business  was  e’er  done  without  us? 

We  are  equal  to  any  evasion— 

What  ever  was  proven  about  us? 

We  are  lawyers  of  every  complexion— 

We  are  barristers,  shysters,  and  judges; 

We  can  offer  you  widest  selection 
From  drones  to  most  absolute  drudges. 

Our  most  general  characteristic 
Is  our  bearing  so  quiet  and  modest ; 

Our  wonderful  power  syllogistic 
Is  perhaps  of  our  faculties  oddest. 

Though  we’re  proud  of  ourselves  and  our  brothers, 
We  are  free  to  admit,  we  acknowledge  , 

That  we  each  see  the  faults  of  the  others, 

As  we  did  when  we  all  went  to  college. 

Here’s  Ashley  who’s  always  hot-headed, 

Whom  we  keep  in  the  background  at  trials; 

And  Scroggs,  who  to  punning  is  wedded, 

Brothers  May,  who  are  apt  at  denials ; 

Mr.  Crawford,  whose  judgments  emphatic 
Are  guiltless  of  prudence  or  skill ; 

Mr.  Foote,  with  his  feats  acrobatic, 

Mr.  Palmer,  with  neck-tie  to  kill. 

Mr.  Tyler,  with  new  rules  of  order 
To  suit  every  possible  case ; 

Mr.  Clarkson,  a modest  recorder, 

Mr.  Cal eyron’s innocent  face; 

Miss  Cornell  and  Miss  Houghton,  whose  credence 
Is  never  to  mortal  denied ; 

And  Trainor,  whose  wish  for  precedence 
Has  conquered  all  feelings  beside. 

Here's  Cornell,  who  prefers  breach-of-promise, 
Jerome,  who’s  au  fait  in  divorce, 

Mr.  Lyon,  who  specially  glum  is 
When  he  loses  his  cases,  of  course. 

And  Drummond,  whose  power  of  persuasion 
Excels  that  of  all  of  the  rest ; 

Van  Valkenburgh,  who  on  occasion, 

Can  dictate,  require  or  request. 

Mr.  Haff,  at  whose  schemings  fanatic, 
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E’en  a stout-hearted  pirate  would  quail ; 

Mr.  Zane,  whose  assertions  dogmatic 
Are  warranted  never  to  fail. 

Our  bar  is  not  weak,  you  discover , 

In  ability,  no — nor  in  size ; 

In  our  minds  dreams  of  future  years  hover, 
Aspirations  we  can  not  disguise. 

Our  purpose  is  high  and  far-reaching— 

To  justify  wrong  in  our  client; 

Our  profession  is  next  that  of  preaching — 
It  renders  one’s  conscience  compliant. 

So  we’ll  bow  and  we’ll  then  make  our  exit 
From  the  scene  of  this  stagy  existence, 

Our  audience,  should  we  not  vex  it, 

May  behold  us  again  from  a distance. 


F.  C.  Wagnek  coming  forward. 

Howt  you  can  be  so  presumptuous, 
I with  difficulty  see, 

Such  assuming,  bold  behavior 
Is  a puzzling  thing  to  me. 


[Exit  Chorus. 


[Exit. 

[ Enter  whole  Class  as  Chorus. ] 

Dear  friends,  patient  listeners,  too  long  now  you’ve  waited, 
While  all  in  due  order  our  tale  we’ve  related  ; 

We  beg  you’ll  forget  all  our  faults  and  our  errors, 

And  remit  your  displeasure  to  lessen  our  terrors ; 

For  natural  modesty  prompts  apprehensions, 

That  you’ll  disregard  our  more  righteous  pretensions. 

So  farewell,  kind  hearers,  our  story  is  ended ; 

May  we  with  your  memory  be  henceforth  attended. 


[Exit. 


CLASS  POEM. 


PRINCESS  IDA’S  MODEL  UNIVERSITY. 


ELMER . D WIGGINS. 


The  lulling  sounds  of  evening  and  repose 
Had  just  succeeded  to  the  buzz  of  day, 

The  cooling  breeze  unto  the  sun’s  hot  rays, 

And  twilight’s  softness  to  the  midday  glare. 
Thoughtful  I sat  while  teetering  to  and  fro 
Between  my  oaken  chair’s  great  whittled  arms, 
Inscribed  with  names  of  long  departed  friends. 

Near  by  me  sat  my  friend  and  college  chum 
Perched  awkward  on  the  railing  of  the  porch, 

And  in  his  hand  a finely  pictured  book, 

Wherein  he  read  with  growing  interest. 

While  he  read  on  I pictured  to  myself 
Where  I should  be  in  such  and  such  a time, 

And  just  how  many  weary  weeks  must  pass 
Ere  I would  be  from  my  college  duties  free, 

And  ready,  aye  perhaps  at  last  prepared, 

To  walk  abroad  in  life  and  hew  my  path. 

When  I had  spent  a time  in  such  forecasts 
And  fixed  on  nothing  likely  to  be  true, 

My  chum  pressed  to  his  finished  book  and  said, 

“ A charming  story  is  this  Princess,  chum, 

There’s  poetry  in  every  verse  and  phrase. 

The  Princess  had  a seeming  noble  aim 
Yet  she  established  nothing  to  remain 
To  show  the  world  her  labors  and  their  end.” 

“ Are  you  quite  sure?  ’’  I asked  in  doubt,  and  he 
“ Her  noble  heart,  disdaining  love’s  command, 

Was  crushed  and  conquered,  made  obedient 
To  love’s  all-swaying  power  and  mighty  rule. 

Her  longing  and  ambitious  pupils  led 
From  knowledge  and  from  science  to  the  path 
Which  love  has  strewn  with  joys  and  pleasures  gay. 
The  virgin  halls  of  her  academy , 

Wont  but  to  echo  lore  and  learning's  sound, 

Were  made  to  whisper  lover’s  vows  and  sighs, 

Now  plighted  troths,  and  now  the  greetings  sweet. 
Thus  thwarted  were  her  purposes,  her  schemes 
Arrived  at  naught,  her  efforts  vain.”  And  I 
Replied,  my  thoughts  just  coming  as  I spoke, 
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Like  one  who  walking  in  the  dark  at  night, 

At  each  new  step  some  guiding  object  sees : 

“ She  seemed  defeated,  you  have  truly  said, 

Her  object  was  to  banish  love  from  hearts 
Where  love  must  needs  take  root  and  grow, 

Wit,  knowledge,  wisdom  should  posses  the  head 
And  exercising  then  their  sovereign  power, 
Would  dispossess  the  heart  of  sentiment. 

May  not  her  aim  have  been  at  fault  ? And  why 
Should  knowledge  be  an  enemy  or  foe 
To  love  and  sentiment?  The  head  and  heart 
Need  not  forever  be  at  strife  for  rule. 

Let  knowledge  make  a truce  with  love  awhile, 
And  let  them  flourish  side  by  side  in  school. 

May  not  therefore,  the  Princess  Ida’s  scheme 
Produce  good  fruit  with  honor  to  her  name?” 

My  chum  to  this  with  playful  laugh  replied : 

“ Good  fruit ! Aye  true,  if  such  you  choose  to  call 
Female  academies,  girls  semenaries, 

She-boarding  schools  and  similar  resorts 
Of  foolish  girlhood,  mischievous  and  young, 
Where  conduct  is  defined  and  hedged  about 
By  stringent  rules,  which  artfully  ignored, 

Serve  but  to  teach  them  disobedience. 

Thus  Princess  Ida’s  pet  academy, 

Founded  in  trust  and  fostered  by  a king, 
Controlled  by  head  and  heart  as  strong 
As  ever  took  the  lead  for  womankind, 

Has  left  to  coming  woman,  still  oppressed 
A poor  ridiculous  inheritance. 

Her  own  disciples  and  her  advocates 
Have  fallen  into  ridicule  and  jest. 

They  form  a a new  and  separate  class  in  life 

And  ladies  in  the  best  society 

Join  in  with  men  in  jesting,  scorning  them, 

Until  in  self-defense  they  take  the  stage 
And  there  with  nonsense  they  repay  the  debt. 

For  this  we  call  them  Cranks  on  Women’s  Right; 
And  other  names  in  jest  belittling  them.’  ’ 
“Belittle  not  the  Princess”  then  I cried, 

Well  knowing  that  he  railed  at  followers 
Of  Lady  Blanche  and  her  erratic  kind. 

“ These  latter  day  reformers  and  these  crones, 
Emancipators  of  their  womankind, 

Like  Lady  Blanche  have  ego  uppermost. 

No  philanthropic  spirit  and  no  love 
For  suffering  sisters  fill  their  stony  hearts. 

I still  maintain  that  Princess  Ida’s  scheme 
Has  borne  good  fruit  and  that  her  enterprise 
Was  not  impaired  by  th’  victory  of  love.” 

“ But  Tennyson  considered  all  as  lost 

When  reason  and  the  search  for  knowledge  fell 
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And  were  replaced  by  lover’s  sighs  and  songs. 

He  closed  the  story  then  and  there  an  end.” 

Thus  spoke  my  chum  and  thought  his  reasons  sound. 

But  I,  replying,  “ Surely  you  are  wrong 

For  in  the  closing  verses  of  the  tale 

The  Prince  declares,  together  with  his  bride 

The  woman’s  cause  to  champion  and  lead— 

They  two  will  strive  to  type  the  proper  life 
And  by  example,  precept  and  command 
Attempt  to  further  woman’s  cause  with  man’s.” 

But  here  broke  in  my  chum  like  one  who  drops 
A weak  support  to  cateh  a stronger  one. 

“ So  may  it  be,  but  did  their  cause  and  works 
Not  have  and  end  but  with  the  statement  bare? 

The  poet  promised  works  but  saw  not  how 
T ’ accomplish  them  so  closed  with  promises.” 

“ But  works  have  been  accomplished”  answered  I. 

“ Now  I bethink,  me  of ’t  I do  recall 
A visit  made  some  two  vacations  since 
Unto  a model  University, 

Which  flourishes  in  distant  western  lands. 

No  close,  exclusive  rules  of  rusty  age 

Keep  jealous  guard  at  its  broad  entrance  gates. 

Theii  enter  male  and  female,  white  and  black, 
German  or  European,  Jap  or  John, 

So  that  the  candidate  be  well  prepared, 

Of  these  advantages,  afforded  him, 

He  may  at  liberty  avail  himself. 

No  course  of  work  fixed  and  unchangeable 
Is  set  for  following,  but  each  may  choose, 

With  proper  limitations,  what  to  do. 

Now  since  you  argue  that  no  good  has  come 
From  Princess  Ida’s  enterprise  of  old , 

I will  relate  the  manner  of  this  place, 

My  visit  there  and  what  I saw  and  heard, 

And  when  you  hear  you  may  confess  with  me 
That  Ida’s  children  live  in  flesh  and  thought.’’ 

“ Twas  in  the  summer  near  the  happy  time 
When  nature’s  latest  tree  has  spread  its  leaves 
Ana  sunny  south  her  slowest  bird  has  sent. 

I,  worn  and  weary  with  a hard  term’s  toil, 

Had  early  slipped  the  wary  beadle’s  clutch 
By  telling  him  a fib  half  justified 
By  urgent  circumstances  of  my  health. 

My  freedom  yet  but  young,  a note  arrived 
Inviting  me  to  spend  a week  or  two 
Recuperating  with  a rural  friend. 

At  college  I should  join  him,  and  from  there 
Together  go  still  farther  westward. 

Half-hating  still  the  sight  of  college  walls 
But  yet  desiring  to  behold  my  friend, 

I threw  my  hammock,  two  French  novels  new, 
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My  hunting  coat  and  fishing  lines  and  trolls 
Into  a bag  and  started  for  the  west. 

The  third  day’s  end  discovered  me,  half  choked, 

My  senses  deadened  and  my  humor  bad, 

Arriving  at  the  busy  college  town. 

My  friend  and  others  met  me  and  with  them 
I climbed  a hill  top-capped  by  a cosy  house. 

I entered  here  and  found  myself  at  home 
With  none  but  lusty,  jovial,  college  boys. 

No  beadle  watched  them  and  no  double  doors 
Confined  them  to  a lonesome,  cheerless  cell. 

They  lived  together,  worked  and  sported  so, 

And  mingled  friendship  and  a social  life 

With  search  for  knowledge  and  the  love  of  books.’’ 

“ Next  day  to  college  distant  half  a mile 
We  walked,  linked  arm  in  arm  together. 

A double  street,  leafed  o’er  with  triple  ranks 
Of  trees,  elm,  ash  and  poplar,  circled  round 
The  great,  broad,  green  extent  of  college  grounds. 

We  pass  the  high  and  ever  opened  gates, 

And  peering  down  through  aisles  green  columned  high 
With  oak  and  ash  in  primest  treehood  all, 

We  see  a sight  to  me  all  novel  new. 

At  every  avenue’s  end  a building  stands, 

Tall-towering  above  the  nodding  trees. 

Here  is  a tower  with  a peal  of  bells ; 

And  here  a four-faced  clock  speaks  time  to  all ; 

There  broad,  stone  steps  lead  up  to  lecture  halls, 

And  here  the  tall,  brick  chimneys  breathing  smoke, 
Announce  a laboratory  full  of  buzz. 

Between  the  av’nues  on  the  grassy  swards 
Are  plays  and  sports  and  games  in  contrast  close 
To  sundry  other  scenes  of  busy  work. 

Here  stretch  the  nets  and  catch  the  tennis  balls 
That  pretty,  laughiDg  girls  strive  hard  to  place. 

Farther  beyond  upon  a wider  stretch, 

A ball,  swift  struck  from  bat  is  caught,  ere  seen. 

Out  there  three  workingmen  each  other  chase 
With  rattling  mowers  nipping  off  the  grass. 

And  yonder  just  between  a row  of  trees 
We  see  professors  staid,  unbend  their  minds 
From  History,  Philosophy  and  Law, 

And  turn  to  juggling  simple  tennis  balls. 

No  dormitories,  as  we  pass  along, 

Cry  out  to  us  with  customary  noise. 

No  rank  and  file  to  chapel  or  to  prayers, 

But  each  as  pleases  best  conducts  himself. 

In  class-room  girls  and  boys  together  strive 
To  take  the  palm  for  excellence  in  work — 

Work,  not  of  text-book  or  of  rule  and  rote, 

But  independent  search,  producing  strength 
In  mind  and  breadth  and  freedom  in  the  thought. 
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No  staid  formality  in  the  discourse, 

No  manner  stern  of  teacher  toward  the  pupil ; 

Instead,  the  frankness  of  instructor  kind. 

Toward  the  student  and  the  scholar  both. 

Here  everyone  may  come  and  strive  to  learn 
A vast  variety  of  sciences. 

It  is  a University,  indeed, 

For  hefe  a universe  of  men  may  learn 
The  universe  of  science  and  of  art.” 

“ And  not  the  search  for  knowledge  all  alone 
Is  their  sole  cbject  that  they  labor  for, 

But  eke  that  pleasant  social  intercourse 
And  all  the  polished  culture  that  it  gives, 

They  always  do  enjoy  and  cultivate. 

Nor  is  it  yet  the  boisterous  carouse 
Or  jovial  friendship  of  a boy  to  boy, 

But  much  polite  and  fine  society. 

The  new  are  polished  and  the  old  new  shined, 

The  rough  well  rounded  and  improved  with  care, 

And  mutual  benefit  springs  up  from  all, 

Without  direct  intent  or  effort  fixed. 

Boys  meet  with  girls  and  help  each  other  on 
Until  by  mutual  aid  they  grow  to  be 
The  gentleman  and  lady  both  refined. 

Thus  are  the  social  and  the  mental  growths 
Combined  and  equally  achieved  at  once.” 

But  here  my  chum,  reflecting,  interposed, 

<*  This  is  the  west,  you  say?  And  why  not  here? 

We  here  are  older,  abler  to  perform, 

If  such  a plan  is  good,  why  not  good  here?” 

I,  then—"  Old  age  has  some  objections  still, 

Age  grows  conservative,  and  shuns  all  change. 

Our  iron  cast  old  rules  demand  respect, 

The  present  measures  good,  change  might  bring  worse 
So,  blind  to  progress,  we  are  self-content. 

But  youth  seeks  out  new  ways  by  which  to  thrive, 
Finding  old  fields  well  sowed,  must  open  new, 

And  therein  sow  new  seeds  to  prosper  well.” 

Then  in  his  book  my  chum  half  glanced  again, 

And  said  in  admiration  of  the  tale: 

“ Our  poet  was  a prophet  true  as  steel, 

And  must  have  long  foreseen  that  growing  time 
Would  ripen  all  his  blossomed  prophecy 
To  fruit  of  real  existence  for  great  good. 

And  is  it  not  a comforting  reward 
For  such  a poet  still  to  live  and  see 
His  early.work  of  prophecy  survive 
And  be  enjoyed  by  students  of  a school  . 

Whose  coming  he  foresaw  and  labored  for.” 


THE  PRESIDENT’S  ADDRESS. 


J.  H.  TYLER. 


I presume  we  all  have  often  looked  forward  to  this  moment 
with  the  greatest  pleasure,  and  have  imagined  that  we  could  give 
up  our  college  days  without  a single  regret,  but  I cannot  think 
that  we  have  such  feelings  now.  However  eager  we  may  be  to 
throw  off  the  restraints  of  college  life  and  push  out  into  the  world 
for  ourselves;  however  zealous  we  may  be  to  undertake  those  re- 
sponsibilities which  others  have  for  so  long  a time  assumed  in  our 
behalf;  however  ambitious  we  may  be  to  realize  the  fond  hopes  of 
fonder  parents,  I do  not  think  we  can  consign  to  memory  the  pleas- 
ant associations  connected  with  this  University  without  much 
real  sorrow. 

I should  be  extremely  loath  to  believe  that  the  same  unfriendly 
and  even  hostile  spirit  which  has  more  or  less  characterized  the 
past  year,  and  which  I know  we  all  regret,  still  exists  and  continues 
its  evil  work.  As  to-day  our  college  life  closes,  so  the  cause  of 
all  that  which  has  tended  to  drive  us  farther  and  farther  apart  is 
removed ; and  as  the  cause  has  been  removed,  why  should  we  not 
to-day — now — again  draw  near  together  and  extend  the  warm 
right  hand  of  good  fellowship.  If  it  has  not  already  been  done,  let 
us  strangle  our  old  and  contempible  spirit  $nd  bury  it  so  deeply 
that  not  one  germ  may  be  left  to  exert  its  baneful  influence  on 
subsequent  classes.  How  is  the  time  and  let  not  this  opportunity 
escape  us  for  binding  anew  and  more  firmly  those  ties  of  friendship 
which  ought  to  connect  us.  Let  us  leave  as  good  fellows,  as  good 
friends. 

Although  there  are  some  things  connected  with  our  college 
course  which  I am  sure  we  will  be  glad  to  forget,  yet  there  are 
many  things  which  we  will  be  more  glad  to  remember,  and  it 
affords  me  the  greatest  satisfaction  that  fortune  has  been  so  kind 
as  to  cast  my  lot  with  a class  winch,  for  energy  and  ability,  stands 
preeminent  in  the  history  of  this  institution.  I say  history,  for 
we  too,  as  a class,  now  belong  to  the  past.  Upon  us  rests  the  re- 
sponsibility of  sustaining  the  reputation  of  the  most  liberal  and 
progressive  University  in  the  country;  and  I am  sure  we  will  do 
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it,  for  I feel  confident  that  many  of  you  will  attain  that  point  of 
success,  where  the  few  less  blessed  can  take  an  honest  pride  in 
contemplating  your  greatness. 

I do  not  think  I am  expecting  too  much,  for,  thanks  to  our  able 
faculty,  a firm  foundation  has  been  laid  for  a higher  work,  and,  it 
seems  to  me,  all  that  is  now  necessarry  is  energy  and  perseverance, 
and  a vigorous  application  of  those  mental  faculties  which  have 
been  broadened  and  strengthened  by  our  educational  training.  I 
know  this  is  our  prayer— may  our  professors  live  long  to  enjoy 
and  share  in  that  success  which  is  as  sure  to  come  to  many  of  you 
as  the  sun,  to-morrow. 

Perhaps  I have  said  some  things  here  to-day  which  I ought  not 
to  have  said,  some  things  which  are  inappropriate  to  an  occasion 
like  the  present,  and  if  so,  I am  sorry,  very  sorry;  but  I assure  you, 
and  I call  to  witness  those  to  whom  I have  spoken  upon  this  sub- 
ject, that  every  word  I have  uttered  has  come  from  my  heart,  from 
an  earnest  and  honest  desire  to  see  us  once  more  and  forever 
imbued  with  that  spirit  of  good-will  and  friendship  which  I am  sure 
would  give  us  the  greatest  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  possess. 


CLASS  DAY  ODE. 


F.  N.  SCOTT. 


Ye  classic  halls,  familiar  walls, 

On  whom  to-day  each  fond  glance  falls, 

Our  class  in  turn  upon  you  calls  - 

What  honors  have  the  years  in  store 
For  bold,  ambitious  Eighty-four? 

What  bays  shall  bloom  when  years  have  passed? 

What  leaves  hang  longest  in  the  blast? 

What  dreams  of  youth  come  true  at  last? 

From  storied  wall  and  echoing  hall 
The  “ kindly  mother”  of  us  all 

Looks  on  her  child  with  pensive  eyes, 
And  to  her  last-born  thus  replies  : 

‘ Once  more  my  ear  is  turned  to  hear 
The  words  of  hope,  the  words  of  fear 
F rom  those  who  pause — then  disappear, 

Alpheus-like,  beneath  the  flood 
Of  younger  minds  and  fresher  blood. 

I give  this  lesson  from  the  past : 

A single  friend  outweighs  at  last 
A thousand  wreaths  by  Fortune  cast. 

The  laurals  fade;  the  friendships  made 
Shall  mock  the  sexton  with  his  spade  ; 

Shall  mock  old  Time  whose  sickle-blade 
Is  blunted  when  he  strives  to  part 
The  tendrils  twined  from  heart  to  heart; 

With  Midas-touch  his  sickle  old 
That  turns  all  else  of  Man  to  mould, 

Transmutes  these  living  links  to  gold.” 


THE  ADDRESS  TO  THE  ALUMNI. 


THE  OLD  BOYS. 

EDMUND  ANDREWS,.  M.  D.,  EL.  D.,  OF  CHICAGO. 


Where  are  the  boys  ? I mean  of  course  the  boys;  that  is  to  say, 
the  Old  Boys ; those  boys  who  roomed  and  roared  and  recited  m the 
North  Wing,  when  the  rest  of  the  University  had  no  existence  or 
at  most  was  only  a hope  In  the  soul  of  grand  old  Dr.  Pitcher,  and 
Chancellor  Parnsworth  and  General  Cass— God  rest  their  brave 

Where  are  the  fellows  that  studied  up  the  syllogisms  and  recited 
Barbara  Celarent  Darii  Ferio  under  the  honest  but  testy,  the  strong 
but  injudicious  old  Whedon?  that  polished  up  the  Greek  roots  for 
the  elegant  and  evasive  Agnew?  that  bungled  the  metaphysics  to 
the  horror  of  TenBrook?  that  murdered  chemistry  under  the  care- 
ful  Douglas,  whose  experiments  never  failed?  that  calculate 
eclipses  of  the  moon  under  the  round  and  ruddy  orb  that  beamed 
down  from  the  desk  of  Williams  the  paternal  ? 

Where  are  they  that  roared  their  debates  in  the  resounding 

halls  of  the  ■f*  A and  AN?  , . 

AVhat  of  those  old  boys  who  took  suppers  at  Slacks?  who  had 
sleigh-rides  for  incomprehensible  reasons  to  Judge  Dexter’s,  or  per- 
chance to  Ypsilanti?  or  in  the  summer  term  serenaded  the  girls  at 

midnight,  standing  among  the  June  roses? 

I remember  them  well.  They  studied  and  shouted,  they  supped 
and  they  sang  through  their  allotted  years  of  y< ore;  U^n  they 
girded  on  the  University  sabre,  and  receiving  the  accolade  of  Alma 

Mater,  went  their  ways  to  the  four  winds.  . , 

Years  and  decades  have  gone  by,  and  it  is  well  o inquir 
the  training  obtained  here  served  them.  How  have  the  old  boys 
done  their  work?  What  o'f  President  Welch,  senator  and  hard 
worker;  of  Senator  Tom  Palmer,  the  jovial;  of  the i whole ’brigade 
of  congressmen  and  legislators,  such  as  Becker,  Hubbell  John  He 
berry  Hinsdale,  Putnam,  Sterling  Morton,  Edwin  Willits  and  many 

more?  What  of  our  army  comrades-Sidney  Bean,  who  died  m bat- 
tle at  Port  Hudson,  Ransom,  Dwight  May,  Witherell,  Chandler  and 
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a host  more.  What  of  Hosmer  A.  Johnson,  the  eminent  physician  ? 
What  of  T.  B.  Chase,  the  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence?  of 
Judge  Cochran,  Judge  Parks,  Byron  Stout,  A.  J.  Poppleton,  Otis, 
Pond  and  the  rest  ? 

Of  the  clergy  there  were  Donelson,  the  true-hearted,  and  Tin- 
dall and  President  Trowbridge,  and  big-hearted  and  big-voiced  old 
Van  Antwerp,  he  of  the  college  choir,  who  sang  double  bass  to 
the  thunder — the  genial  old  Van,  who  never  had  an  enemy  until 
the  time  of  the  war,  when,  being  rector  of  a church  in  the  south- 
ern confederacy  and  withal  a sturdy  Christian,  he  rebelled  inside 
of  the  rebellion,  and  refused  to  pray  for  Jeff.  Davis.  What  of 
Coit  Tyler,  the  cultured;  of  Cady,  eminent  in  musical  literature, 
and  of  astronomical  Watson,  the  king  of  the  Asteroids? 

The  total  number  of  graduates  from  those  early  classes  was 
comparatively  small,  yet  the  list  of  those  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  is  too  great  to  be  repeated  in  this  address.  As  I lately 
ran  my  eye  down  the  columns  of  the  University  Book  I was  sur- 
prised at  the  array  and  impressed  at  finding  such  an  illustration  of 
the  power  of  a classical  education. 

Taken  as  a whole,  they  were  originally  only  ordinary  country 
boys  with  about  the  average  strength  of  intellect,  and  they  re- 
ceived an  education  by  no  means  equal  to  that  now  given  in  these 
halls ; yet  as  between  them  and  similar  numbers  of  men  who  have 
had  no  classical  training,  they  have  done  infinitely  better  work, 
and  won  much  more  than  an  average  success.  Wherever  they 
went  they  became  leaders  of  mind  and  to  a surprising  extent  they 
are  the  men  who  have  moulded  every  social,  civil  and  religious 
institution  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Kocky  Mountains. 

They  were  a little  unfinished  and  they  had  a rough  training,  but 
imperfect  and  rude  as  was  their  culture,  it  served  them  in  their 
day.  It  developed  their  intellectual  muscle,  furnished  them  weap- 
ons, and  promoted  them  to  knighthood.  If  you  meet  one  of  them 
you  will  see  rust  spots  on  his  mail,  and  not  much  grace  in  his  man- 
ner, but  put  him  in  battle,  and  you  will  hear  the  ring  of  the  Uni- 
versity steel,  and  see  the  sweep  of  the  blade  that  was  forged  in  the 
old  North  Hall. 

On  the  whole  I am  proud  of  these  unpolished,  but  stout-hearted 
old  boys,  who  took  suppers  at  Slack’s  and  sleigh  rides  to  Ypsilanti, 
and  serenaded  their  sweethearts  among  the  June  roses  many  a year 
ago. 

Now  the  success  of  these  men,  who  had  nothing  but  the  main 
essentials  of  a university  training,  is  worthy  of  study,  for  it  shows 
what  the  essentials  are,  and  what  they  must  be  now  and  always. 
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It  is  urged  in  many  quarters  that  the  colleges  should  modify  the 
old  baccalaureate  curriculum  by  expunging  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
filling  the  vacancy  by  an  increase  of  modern  languages,  mathemat- 
ics and  natural  sciences. 

We  have  had  twenty  or  thirty  years’  observation  in  this  matter 
and  Alma  Mater  probably  wants  to  learn  what  the  old  boys  think 
of  it.  I believe  our  unanimous  reply  will  be  this: 

First.  Hold  fast  to  the  essentials  of  the  old  curriculum,  but  im- 
prove its  details. 

Second.  Add  as  many  new  curricula  as  public  patronage  de- 
mands. 

Third.  Provide  arrangements  by  which  post-graduate  students, 
and  those  not  contemplating  any  degree,  can  carry  on  special 
studies  to  any  desired  extent.  In  short,  preserve  the  general  plan  now 
adopted  here,  and  urge  the  public  to  provide  money  to  develop 
and  perfect  it  still  more. 

Nevertheless,  let  it  be  remembered  that  a boy  capable  and  de- 
sirous of  being  a leader  of  mind,  will  accomplish  more  by  taking 
the  old  classical  course. 

A good  practical  chemist  can  be  made  by  merely  supplementing 
a common  school  education  with  a chemical  training.  In  the  same 
way  you  can  make  a fair  engineer  by  giving  him  merely  mathe- 
matics and  applied  sciences;  and  a tolerable  interpreter  can  be 
manufactured  by  giving  a common  man  a good  drill  in  the  modern 
languages  he  is  expected  to  interpret;  but  men  trained  in  these 
narrow  lines  of  exercise  lack  the  power  of  handling  and  impressing 
thought,  and  hence  are  failures  as  leaders  of  mind.  They  area 
kind  of  intellectual  bicycle  whose  wheels  all  run  in  one  track. 
They  can  go  themselves,  but  cannot  take  anybody  along  with  them. 
When  you  want  to  prepare  to  move  men’s  minds  there  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  the  big  old  four-wheeled  classical  stage  coach.  I grant 
that  the  study  of  modern  languages  and  modern  sciences  is  very 
important,  but  they  will  not  fill  the  gap  made  by  omitting  Latin 
and  Greek;  for  consider  the  difference  in  the  training.  English, 
French  and  German  are  merely  dialects  of  the  same  tongue.  Trans- 
lation from  one  to  another  is  too  much  a matter  of  mere  memory, 
and  of  an  almost  mechanical  substitution  of  synonyms.  Now,  the 
boy  reciting  Latin  and  Greek  cannot  translate  in  that  way.  He 
must  first  master  the  thought  in  the  original,  and  then  try  to  ex- 
press it  in  a new  form  with  precision,  elegance  and  force.  All  the 
years  of  his  study  he  is  learning  the  art  of  grasping  thoughts,  and 
of  expressing  them,  so  as  to  strike  home  with  power  and  influence 
on  the  minds  of  others.  Thus  he  acquires  dexterity  and  intellectual 
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tnuscle,  and  his  whole  life  shows  the  effect  of  it.  He  wields  a 
weapon  whose  edge  bites  home,  and  men  that  need  a leader  follow 
on  where  he  dears  the  way. 

The  physical  sciences  are  like  the  modern  languages  in  being  no 
substitute  for  the  classics.  Now  I love  these  sciences,  and  they 
have  been  a joyous  recreation  to  me  ail  my  life.  I know  full  well 
their  exceeding  value  for  producing  certain  kinds  of  discipline  and 
for  training  the  mind  to  look  squarely  at  tangible  facts;  but  men 
trained  exclusively  in  the  sciences  are  deficient  in  the  power  of  ex* 
pression.  Their  great  knowledge  is  shut  up  in  their  heads  as 
tightly  as  the  meat  in  a cocoanut,  and  not  being  communicated  re* 
mains  almost  useless  to  the  world. 

The  boy  suckled  exclusively  on  science  lacks  breadth,  Working 
too  much  alone,  he  is  apt  to  become  morbidly  sensitive  and  to  shrink 
from  that  attrition  with  men  necessary  to  round  off  his  character. 
Conscious  of  his  inability  to  express  himself,  he  remains  as  dumb 
as  an  oyster,  or  at  least  lacks  woefully  the  power  of  bringing  his 
thoughts  to  bear  upon  other  minds,  so  as  to  make  them  follow  his 
lead. 

Professor  Louis  Agassiz  was  esteemed  a great  naturalist;  and 
so  he  was;  yet  I tell  you  there  are  to-day  in  the  United  States  a 
hundred  better  naturalists  than  he,  though  not  one  of  them  wields 
his  wide  influence.  The  difference  is  that  they  neglect  to  acquire 
that  art  of  expression  and  illustration  which  he  so  laboriously  cul- 
tivated, and  on  which  his  renown  chiefly  depended. 

It  is  because  men  observe  this  practical  result  of  training  that 
the  classical  course  is  always  in  demand.  Myself  and  one  of  my 
classmates  have  sent  three  sons  into  the  profession  of  medicine 
and  surgery,  but  we  first  put  them  all  through  the  classical  and 
not  the  scientific  course.  Por  what  reason?  Simply  because  we 
have  observed  that,  on  the  average,  physicians  who  have  the  clas- 
sical course  go  to  the  front,  while  those  who  take  only  the  scien- 
tific degree  usually  fall  in  behind  them.  Of  course  there  are  bril- 
liant exceptions  but  such  is  the  usual  rule.  The  principle  is  a 
general  one.  If  a young,  man  is  going  to  find  his  future  success 
and  usefulness  to  be  dependent  largely  on  his  power  of  influencing 
men;  then,  whatever  his  profession,  give  him  the  classical  course. 
He  will  consume  time  at  it,  but  he  will  reap  his  reward  when  he 
comes  to  deal  with  men  in  after  life. 

Nevertheless,  the  scientific  course  should  not  be  abolished. 
There  are  many  men  so  situated  that  they  will  have  comparatively 
little  use  for  the  power  of  expression,  but  on  the  other  hand  they 
must  have  at  all  hazards  the  knowledge  and  discipline  derivable 
j 
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from  an  extensive  study  of  science  and  of  modern  languages. 
These  men  thus  trained,  though  not  technically  leaders  of  mind, 
are  kings  in  the  dominion  of  physical  enterprise,  and  the  world 
cannot  do  without  them.  They  have  a power  of  their  own  and 
wear  special  honors  which  they  have  righteously  earned.  In 
short  as  the  arts  and  sciences  multiply,  and  foreign  intercourse 
calls  for  more  and  more  knowledge  of  modern  languages  and  mod- 
ern sciences,  special  courses  of  various  kinds  must  multiply  in  our 
universities,  and  they  will  all  be  legitimate. 

We  should  not  be  dogmatic  here.  The  function  of  a univer- 
sity is  not  to  determine  a priori  what  mankind  shall  study,  but  to 
furnish  every  branch  of  learning  that  the  experience  of  educated 
men  teaches  them  to  call  for.  It  is  true  no  one  student  can  take  a 
tenth  part  of  all  the  new  studies,  but  the  groups  of  liberal  arts  and 
sciences  multiply,  and  the  classes  of  men  multiply  that  need  them. 
Government  and  private  citizens  must  meet  the  emergency  by 
increasing  gfants  of  money  to  this  and  other  universities  to  enable 
them  to  respond  to  the  inevitable  call. 

Whenever  a new  regular  curriculum  i§  established  which  is 
fairly  equal  in  extent  and  rank  to  the  classical  course,  a diploma 
and  a degree  is  proper  at  the  end;  and  just  here  a confusion  has 
begun  to  grow  up  among  the  colleges  which  ought  to  be  regulated. 
The  first  idea  seems  to  have  been  to  invent  a new  degree  for  each 
new  curriculum,  so  we  already  hear  of  Bachelors  of  Arts,  Bach- 
elors of  Science,  Bachelors  of  Divinity,  Bachelors  of  Medicine, 
Bachelors  of  Laws,  Masters  of  Arts,  Masters  of  Science,. Doctors  of 
Philosophy,  and  I know  not  what  else.  All  this  is  inj  udicious.  The 
multiplication  of  baccalaureate  titles  confuses  the  public  mind  and 
destroys  the  value  of  the  honor. 

The  educated  classes  know  very  well  that  Bachelor  of  Arts  sig- 
nifies a certain  honorable  rank  in  the  acquisition  of  learning,  but  if 
you  present  them  with  from  five  to  fifteen  kinds  of  Bachelors,  they 
will  be  hopelessly  mystified.  The  studies  worthy  to  constitute  any 
new  regular  curriculum  are  all  liberal  arts,  in  the  ancient  meaning 
of  that  phrase,  and  should  be  so  referred  to  in  the  diplomas. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  function  of  a diploma  to  indicate  precisely 
what  the  graduate  studied,  but  only  to  specify  the  rank  he  has 
attained.  Whether  a man  take  the  classical  or  the  scientific  cur- 
riculum, or  any  new  one  hereafter  to  be  established,  when  he  has 
reached  a point  of  attainment  fairly  worthy  of  a degree,  he  should 
be  graduated  as  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  three  years  later  be  eligible 
to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

The  military  usage  supports  this  idea.  The  titles  of  Lieutenant, 
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Captain,  Major,  and  so  forth,  do  not  designate  the  officers’  duties, 
nor  the  nature  of  their  previous  study,  hut  solely  their  rank.  Thus  a 
medical  officer  enters  as  First  Lieutenant,  then  is  promoted  to 
Captain,  then  to  Major  and  so  forth,  and  so  of  Paymasters,  Engi- 
neers, and  every  kind  of  staff  and  line  officers.  The  rank  is  strictly 
graded  by  the  title. 

The  college  titles  should  affiliate  in  the  same  way.  There  is  no 
more  reason  for  calling  the  graduate  of  the  scientific  course  Bach- 
elor of  Science,  than  there  is  of  dubbing  the  classical  man  Bachelor 
of  Classics. 

“All  roads  lead  to  Rome,’’  and  all  regular  full  courses  of  equal 
rank  should  lead  to  a diploma  announcing  that  its  owner  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  good  old  formula,  “ Artium  Liberalium  Baccalaureus .” 

There  is  an  error  afloat  respecting  the  growth  of  curricula, 
which  is  worthy  of  a passing  notice.  It'  is  imagined  that  because 
science,  literature,  philosophy  and  linguistic  lore  have  increased  in 
the  world  enormously,  therefore  all  these  things  must  be  added  in 
their  full  bulk  to  the  baccalaureate  curricula.  The  idea  is  evident- 
ly preposterous.  The  natural  sciences  alone  in  their  present  full 
form  would  occupy  a student  a hundred  years,  and  the  applied 
sciences,  mathematics,  philosophy  and  all  the  rest,  another  hun- 
dred. In  short,  under  this  plan,  the  bachelor  would  get  his  parch- 
ment when  he  was  about  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  old. 
If  the  baccalaurate  degree  is  to  be  given  to  men  contemplating 
ordinary  professions,  they  must  have  it  at  about  the  age  of  twenty- 
two.  The  time  is  already  fully  occupied  from  childhood  up.  Future 
improvements  must  be  in  the  quality  and  not  in  the  quantity  of  their 
studies.  The  bachelor’s  curriculum  will  never  be  much  longer 
than  it  is  now,  if  used  for  its  present  purposes,  but  it  will  be  im- 
proved by  a finer  art  of  instruction,  and  a better  selection  and 
arrangement  of  topics.  The  future  bachelor  will  not  be  a more 
learned  man,  but  a better  finished  one.  It  is  hoped  he  will  have 
that  grand  kind  of  refinement,  which  smooths  his  style  and  gives 
him  poise  of  judgement,  without  quenching  his  fire  or  abating  his 
energy. 

We  old  boys  are  a little  rough.  We  had  to  make  our  way  in  a 
rough  time,  and  when  we  graduated  there  was  not  much  Apollo 
Belvidere  in  us.  We  were  rather  a troop  of  wild  centaurs,  about 
half  man  and  half  horse.  Nevertheless  our  training  served  well 
for  our  day.  When  our  unpolished  hoofs  clattered  over  the  cordu- 
roy roads  of  the  back  woods,  metaphorically  speaking,  we  aston- 
ished the  fauns  and  the  satyrs,  and  we  made  the  foxes  and  the 
catamounts  flee  before  the  sound  of  our  snorting. 
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But  the  age  of  centaurs  is  waning.  The  young  boys  must  have 
weapons  of  finer  polish  and  keener  edge  than  ours,  and  wield  them 
with  defter  hands,  but  perhaps  there  will  be  no  better  steel  in  them 
than  the  centaurs  hammered  on  their  anvils,  when  testy  Whedon 
and  rubicund  Williams  blew  the  bellows  in  the  old  l^orth  Hall. 

Well— the  centaurs  are  passing  away.  One-third  of  my  class 
are  gone  in  the  thirty-five  years  since  we  "graduated,  and  the  next 
thirty  years  will  take  the  whole.  It  is  well.  The  day  for  which 
they  were  fitted  is  closing  ; let  them  pass  on.  Men  fall  in  battle, 
but  the  living  must  march,  for  their  work  is  before  them,  and  not 
behind.  We  will  die  in  the  harness. 

As  for  our  fame,  it  matters  not.  It  will  suffice  if  the  young 
boys  look  kindly  on  the  graves  of  the  old  boys,  and  say:  They  were 
rough  but  they  had  genial  hearts.  They  worked  hard  at  the 
problems  of  human  progress,  and  their  strokes  were  rude  but 
strong  on  the  side  of  the  right.  May  their  stout  hearts  rest,  and 
their  brave  souls  sleep  well,  till  the  baccalaureate  of  victory  comes 
from  on  high. 


THE  PLACE  OF  THE  SCHOLAR  IN  AMERICAN  LIFE. 


ASSISTANT  BISHOP  HENRY  O.  POTTER,  1).  I).,  LL.  D. 


.There  is  an  old  British  legend  which  tells  of  a Welsh 
harper  who  was  summoned  by  a French  king  to  appear  at 
his  court  and  exhibit  his  skill.  Arriving  at  the  monarch’s 
court,  the  rude  Briton  was  conducted  through  long  lines  of 
lackeys  into  the  royal  presence  and  bidden  to  wait  his  turn. 
Preceding  him  had  come  a group  of  French  minstrels,  and 
these,  as  he  entered,  were  filling  the  air  with  the  witchery  of  a 
music  such  as  he  had  never  heard  before.  For  a few  moments  the 
old  Briton  listened,  at  once  smitten,  entranced  and  humbled,  and 
then  glancing  about  him  at  the  kingly  and  unfamiliar  splendors 
by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  then  down  at  the  worn  and 
shabby  instrument  which  stood  beside  him  and  which  through  so 
many  vicissitudes  had  been  his  cherished  companion,  he  sadly 
drew  his  plaid  over  his  battered  and  rudely  strung  lyre  and  turned 
to  go  away.  “Come!”  he  said,  as  though  his  harp  had  been  his 
living  friend,  laying  his  hand  upon  it,  “this  is  no  place  for  you  and 
me.  There  are  cottages  where  wre  may  still  be  welcome,  but  what 
have  such  as  we  to  offer  to  princes  and  palaces  such  as  these!” 

I confess,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  a stranger  who  comes 
among  you  for  the  first  time  may  well  echo  the  old  Welchman’s 
words.  This  imposing  assembly,  these  stately  surroundings,  this 
great  and  powerful  University,  with  its  throng  of  students,  its 
halls  and  libraries,  its  learned  and  distinguished  teachers  of  almost 
every  science,  in  almost  every  tongue ; all  these  confront  a stran- 
ger in  proportions  which  may  well  impress  his  imagination  and 
chasten  his  local  pride.  In  the  beginning  of  our  Christian  era  the 
wrise  men  set  out  to  go  toward  the  West, and  one  may  well  believe, 
as  he  stands  in  this  presence,  that  he  has  found  in  this  newer  West 
the  home  of  their  true  descendents  ! 

But  though  a stranger  may  not  hope  to  bring  to  those  who  are 
already  so  richly  endowed  any  worthy  addition  to  their  stores,  he 
may  yet  venture,  perhaps,  during  the  few  moments  that  belong  to 
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this  occasion  to  give  expression  to  those  current  and  common 
thoughts  which  are  the  property  of  all  who  think,  and  which  may 
find  in  these  surroundings  their  appropriate  if  inadequate  expres- 
sion. 

This  is  the  home  of  scholars  and  here  there  are  wont  to  come 
those  American  young  men  and  women  who  have  come  to  believe 
that  education  is  something  more  than  the  training  of  the  hand 
and  the  eye,  even  as  they  have  also  come  to  believe  that  life 
is  something  more  than  the  power  to  see  a trail  or  wield 
a weapon.  In  other  words,  those  who  are  here,  in  whatever 
relation  of  pupilage  or  discipleship,  are  here  because  they  have 
come  to  believe  that  there  are  in  them  powers  of  intelligence  and 
reason  and  imagination,  which  as  they  ally  them,  not  to  the  brutes 
that  perish,  but  to  a realm  which  is  higher  and  nobler  than  that  in 
which  the  brute  moves,  so  they  demand  a training  and  nurture 
which  the  brute  can  never  receive  and  which  the  savage  has  never 
dreamed  of. 

Yes;  but  to  what  end?  This  University,  these  gifted  profes- 
sors and  instructors  and  all  the  various  apparatus  of  this  complex 
academic  life  stand  for  that  thing  which  we  call  scholarship,  and 
to  make  of  men  and  women  scholars.  But  scholars  with  what  aim 
and  for  what  uses;  or,  to  state  the  question  somewhat  more 
largely  and  generally  (for  it  is  my  theme  during  the  moments  that 
remain  to  me),  What  is  the  Place  of  the  Scholar  in  our  American  Life? 
I think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  a question  not  alien  to 
this  hour  or  these  surroundings. 

I.  For  first  of  all  we  want- to  recognize  that  the  conditions  of 
our  American  life  are  in  almost  every  respect  unique  and  peculiar. 
We  have  indeed  celebrated  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  our 
national  existence,  but  what, after  all  in  the  history  of  nations,  is  the 
brief  space  of  a century.  Still  we  are  in  the  raw,  crude,  unformed, 
half-grown.  And  out  of  this  fact  there  arises  a certain  necessity 
which  creates  in  its  turn  a demand  which  is  everywhere  urgent 
and  imperious.  The  first  work  of  a new  people  in  a new  land  is  to 
possess  the  earth  and  subdue  it.  They  are  to  create  a commerce 
and  the  arts  and  manufactures  where  before  none  of  these  have 
existed.  They  are  to  subdue  the  wilderness  and  to  plant  the  valleys 
and  to  people  the  hillsides.  They  are  to  tunnel  the 

mountains  for  their  hidden  treasure,  and  to  rear  the 
forges  and  furnaces  which  shall  convert  those  treasures 
into  the  marketable  and  serviceable  instruments  of  agricultural  and 
industrial  life.  And  all  the  while  that  they  are  doing  this,  they 
are  forced  to  recognize  the  superiority  of  the  man  not  only  of  ideas 
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but  of  education  over  the  man  without  education.  Sneer  as  some 
people  may,  at  the  inferiority  of  the  theorist  to  the  man  of  practi- 
cal experience,  it  does  not  take  a great  while  to  teach  the  least 
educated  among  us  that  he  who  knows,  for  instance,  something 
more  of  metals  than  may  be  learned  at  the  mouth 
of  a blast-furnace  or  in  the  glare  of  a rolling  mill, 
has  a distinct  advantage  over  him  who  does  not.  And  so 
we  have  a very  large  class  of  people  who,  however  little  learned 
themselves,  are  frank  to  own  that  knowledge  is  power  and  that  the 
learning  of  the  schools  has  its  rightful  place  in  the  activities  of  a 
manufacture  and  in  the  triumphs  of  an  art. 

But  at  this  point  we  are  met  by  a spirit  which  it  is  time  I 
think  that  we  recognized,  as  there  is  a need  that  it  should  be  chal- 
lenged. 

We  Americans  are,  of  all  peoples  under  the  sun,  supremely  a 
practical  people.  No  mechanism  is  invented,  no  book  is  written,  no 
theory  is  propounded,  but  that  straightway  there  is  a voice  de- 
nouncing : W ell  this  is  all  very  interesting,  very  novel,  very  eloquent, 
but  what  after  all  is  the  good  of  it  ? To  what  contrivance,  to  what 
enterprise,  can  you  hitch  this  discovery,  this  vision  of  yours, 
and  make  it  work?  How  will  it  push,  pull,  pump,  lift,  drive,  bore, 
so  that  employed  thus  it  maybe  a veritable  producer  ? Yes,  we 
want  learning  for  our  young  men,  our  young  women,  but  how  can 
it  be  converted  by  the  shortest  road  and  in  the  most  effectual  way 
into  a maketable  product  ? “The  man  of  the  north,”  says  DeTocque- 
ville,  writing  of  our  North,  “has  not  only  experience  but  knowl- 
edge. He,  however,  does  not  care  for  science  as  a pleasure  and 
only  embraces  it  with  avidity  when  it  leads  to  useful  applications.’’ 
And  the  worst  of  such  an  indictment,  ladies  and  gentleman,  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  true. 

May  I ask  you  to  consider  with  me  for  a moment  why  it  is  to 
be  deplored  that  such  a statement  should  be  true  ? Ours  is  an  age 
of  the  rapid  growth  of  wealth,  and  with  it  of  luxury  and  the  ever- 
greatening  lust  of  wealth.  To  have  money  and  to  build  with  it  a 
fine  house,  and  to  drive  fine  horses  and  buy  fine  pictures 
whether  we  know  who  painted  them  or  what  it  is  in  them  that 
makes  them  worth  buying,  this  has  become  the  chief  ambition  in 
our  generation  of  a larger  number  of  people  than  ever  before.  W6 
look  back  with  something  of  a fine,  condescension  upon  those 
nations  and  ages  who  in  other  lands  spent  their  time  in  warfare  or 
the  chase,  and  whose  history  is  little  more  than  a record  of  territory 
won  and  lost  and  won  again,  the  whole  being  besmeared  with  blood 
and  dishonored,  too  often,  by  plunder  and  rapine.  I deplore  the  bar- 
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barism  of  such  ages  and  such  enterprises  as  much  as  any  man. 
But  we  may  not  forget  that  in  these  rude  struggles  great  ideas  of 
right  trembled  sometimes  in  the  balance,  and  that  men  rode  into 
battle,  often,  because  there  was  a clansman’s  wrong  to  be  avenged 
and.  a serf’s  injustice  to  be  righted.  In  other  words,  there  were 
great  instincts  of  liberty,  of  righteousness,  of  loyalty  to  a cherished 
principle  that  struggled  thus  roughly  for  expression  and  thus 
taught  the  world  that  there  were  men  who  could  prize  a principle 
more  than  peace,  and  equity  more  than  gain.  “ We  have  changed 
all  that  now-a-days,”  we  say.  Yes,  we  have ; but  whether  we  have 
altogether  changed  it  for  the  better,  or  no,  is  a question  about 
which,  at  any  rate,  there  may  well  be  two  opinions.  We  are  in 
the  midst  of  the  utilitarian  dispensation,  in  which  not  only  war- 
fares of  the  older  sort  are  voted  unedifying  and  unprofit- 
able, but  in  which  also  warfares  of  another  and  very  different  sort 
are  not  always  looked  at  with  less  impatience  and  distaste. 
Here  is  a vast  realm  of  ignorance  to  be  conquered,  by  the 
assaults  of  the  truth  and  the  right.  At  every  side 
these  open  doors  of  fresh  enquiry  leading  into  the  regions  of  the 
unknown.  But,  “ what  can  you  make,  by  entering  them  ? ’ This 
is  the  cry  of  the  hour.  These  studies  of  yours  in  a dead  language 
— these  speculations  in  the  domain  of  philosophic  thought,  these 
nightly  star-gazings  through  the  small  end  of  a telescope,  what  is 
the  good  of  them  all  V Tell  us  that  astronomy  has  a distinct  and 
helpful  relation  to  navigation,  and  we  can  understand  what  makes 
it  plain  to  some  rich  man  that  by  building  an  observatory  he  will 
ultimately  make  it  safer  for  a ship  loaded  with  hogs  or  shovels  to 
sail  to  Liverpool  or  Calcutta,  and  he  will  put  his  hands  in  his  pock- 
et ; but  “ I am  a practical  man,  and  want  a university  which  shall 
give  the  youths  who  come  to  it  a practical  education.  This  is  the 
pompous  and  plethoric  protest  that  we  hear  until  one  is  almost 
ready  to  declare  that  of  all  detestable  people  a “ practical  ” man  is 
the  most  thoroughly  and  odiously  detestable. 

Forgive  your  speaker  this  heat,  which  indeed  you  can  well 
afford  to,  for  those  who  know  him  at  home  will  tell  you  that, 
among  his  fellow-ecclesiastics,  he  is  one  who  is  most  commonly 
described  as  “practical;”  but,  indeed,  men  and  brethren,  I am  per- 
suaded that  a little  reflection  will  convince  you  that  for  something 
of  warmth  “ there  is  a cause.”  I am  not  here  to  preach  nor  to  re- 
mind you  of  that  spiritual  side  of  a man’s  nature  which,  beside  all 
other  aspects  of  it,  must  needs  be  to  some  of  us  who  are  here,  su- 
preme; but  I am  here  to  remind  you— the  very  conditions  of  this 
occasion  demand  it— that  beside  bodies  to  be  clothed,  and  tastes 
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to  be  cultivated,  and  wealth  to  be  accumulated,  there  is  in  each  of 
us  an  intellect  to  be  developed  and  truth  to  be  discerned,  which 
beside  all  other  understandings  to  which  the  mind  of  man  can 
bend  itself,  should  forever  be  foremost  and  supreme.  The 
gratification  of  our  physical  wants  and  next  to  these 
the  gratification  of  our  personal  vanity  or  ambition 
may  seem  to  many  people,  at  once  the  chief  end  of  existence  and 
the  secret  of  the  truest  happiness.  But  there  have  been  men  who 
have  neither  sought  nor  cared  for  these  things,  who  have  found 
in  learning  for  its  own  sake  at  once  their  sweetest  rewards  and 
their  highest  dignity.  Off  our  coast,  as  the  traveller  nears  its 
chiefest  sea-port,  there  is  a magnificent  light  which  flashes  i!s  clear 
radiance  across  the  dark  and  stormy  seas  and  lifts  its  tall  form  to 
be  a beacon  by  day  and  by  night.  I can  imagine  a New  York 
importer  scanning  its  stately  outlines  with  a snug  satisfaction 
that  in  it  he  had  one  more  guarantee  that  his  cargoes  of  silks  or 
teas  would  find  their  way  safe  to  port.  But  I can  imagine  another 
voyager  catching  its  welcome  rays  for  the  first  time  as  he 
neared  the  longed-for  shore,  and  seeing  in  it  the  harbinger  of  that 
home  of  love  and  peace  wherein  dwelt  the  treasures  of  his  best 
affections.  And  I can  imagine  too  that  he  who  invented  that 
light,  when  at  last  he  saw  the  vision  of  his  brain  transmitted  into 
that  pillar  of  fire  by  night  lifted  his  thought  in  a joy  which  was  not 
born  of  the  reflection  that  he  was  to  receive  a decoration  from 
the  French  government  or  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  his 
invention.  For  it  is  Fesnel  himself,  the  inventor  of  that  splendid 
light  which  gleams  from  the  shores  of  Fire  Island,  who  wrote: 
“For  a long  time  that  sensibility  or  that  vanity  which  people 
call  love  of  glory,  has  been  much  blunted  in  me.  I labor  les  * to 
catch  the  suffrages  of  the  public  than  to  obtain  that  inward  ap- 
proval which  has  always  been  the  sweetest  reward  of  my  efforts. 
Without  doubt,  in  moments  of  disgust  and  discouragement,  I 
have  often  needed  the  spur  of  vanity  to  excite  me  to  my  researches. 
But  all  the  compliments  I have  ever  received  from  Arago,  De  la 
Place  and  Biot  never  gave  me  so  much  pleasure  as  the  dis- 
covery of  a theoretic  truth  or  the  confirmation  of  a calculation  by 
experiment.” 

It  is  a dark  day,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  any  people  when  they 
have  not  among  them  men  who  can  say  that.  It  is  a dark  day  for 
any  land  when,  no  matter  what  the  institutions  that  it  rears  and 
the  libraries  that  it  multiplies,  it  has  not  among  its  students  of 
whatever  department  of  learning  ‘men  to  whom  the  rewards  of 
wealth  and  fame,  and  “ practical  results,”  as  these  words  are  ordi- 
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narily  used,  are  not  wholly  secondary  and  indifferent  considera- 
tions. Indeed  it  might  readily  be  shown  that  those  boasted  practi- 
cal results,  of  which  we  Americans  make  so  much,  would,  any  one 
of  them,  have  been  impossible,  if,  before  the  ingenious  minds  that 
have  turned  our  knowledge  of  whatever  kind  into  so  many  utili- 
tarian channels,  there  had  not  gone  those  other  and  greater  minds, 
to  whom  the  utilitarian  instinct  has  been  wholly  wanting,  but  who 
have  been  those  original  investigators  who  have  discovered 
the  hidden  mines  of  truth  and  brought  its  precious  ore 
to  the  surface.  Turn  where  you  will  in  literature,  in 

art,  in  science,  you  will  find  those  pioneers  of  inquiry,  who  have 
asked  the  primal  questions,  on  the  answer  to  which  all  that  came 
after  has  turned.  What  Cuvier  said  of  science  is  as  true  of  criti- 
cism, of  philosophy,  of  theology,  of  mathematics:  Those  grand’ 

practical  innovations  are  the  mere  applications  of  truths  of  a 
higher  order,  not  sought  with  a practical  intent,  but  which  were 
pursued  for  their  own  sake  and  solely  through  an  ardor  for  knowl- 
edge. Those  who  applied  them  could  not  have  discovered  them; 
those  who  discovered  them  had  no  inclination  to  pursue  them  to  a 
practical  end.  Engaged  in  the  higher  regions,  whither  their 
thoughts  had  carried  them,  they  hardly  perceived  these  practical 
issues,  though  born  of  their  own  deeds.  These  rising  work-shops, 
these  peopled  colonies,  those  ships  which  furrow  the  seas,  this 
abundance,  this  luxury,  this  tumult  ” (how  the  picture  fits  our  Amer- 
ican life,  as  though  the  great  Frenchman  had  seen  it  from  afar 
with  the  vision  of  an  inspired  seer).  All  this  comes  from  discov- 
eries in  science  and  it  all  remains  strange  to  them.  At  the  point 
where  science  merges  into  practice  they  abandon  it;  it  concerns 
them  no  more.” 

It  is  a question  for  us  who  are  here  to-day,  whether  in  our 
American  life  we  are  to  have  any  place  for  scholars  who  shall  be 
the  like  of  these.  I know  there  are  those  who  will  tell  you  that 
we  have  neither  place  for  them  nor  need  for  them.  They  will  tell 
you  that  to  us  belongs  a task  at  once  vast,  unique  and  imperative. 

As  in  the  domain  of  law,  we  have  not  invented  a system  of  our 

own,  but  contented  ourselves  chiefly  with  borrowing  from  our  Eng- 
lish ancestors  as  they  in  turn  borrowed  from  that  lioman  jurispru- 
dence which  was  ripe  and  whole  before  England  as  a nation  had 
even  begun  to  be,  so  in  the  domain  of  letters,  of  metaphysics 
of  scientific  investigation,  we  are  bidden  to  be  content  to  reap  when 
others  have  sown,  and  to  utilize  those  abundant  resources  which 
we  have  neither  the  leisure  nor  the  learning  to  originate  or  dis- 
cover, I protest  against  such  a suggestion,  not  merely  because  it 
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is  a libel  upon  our  capabilities,  but  because  it  forbodes  the  death 
of  our  intellectual  life.  “ The  future,”  says  De  Tocqueville,  “ will 
prove  whether  the  passion  for  profound  knowledge,  so  rare  and  so 
fruitful,  can  be  born  and  developed  so  readily  in  democratic  socie- 
ties as  in  aristocracies.”  “As  for  me,”  he  continues,  “ I can  hardly 
believe  it.”  Do  we  hardly  believe  it  ? Is  it  not  time  for  us  to  ac- 
cept this  challenge  of  one  who  was  no  unfriendly  critic,  and  prove 
to  the  world  that  there  is  a place  among  us  for  a scholarship 
which  does  not  concern  itself  with  merely  material  application 
or  seek  for  merely  material  reward?  It  is  here,  I cannot 
but  think,  that  the  vocation  of  the  scholar  of  our  time  becomes 
most  plain.  He  is  to  take  his  stand  and  to  make  his  protest. 
With  a dignity  and  a resolution  born  of  the  greatness  of  his 
calling  and  his  opportunities;  he  is  to  spurn  that  low  estimate  of 
his  work  and  its  result  which  measures  them  by  what  they  have 
earned  in  money  and  can  produce  in  dividends.  Here  in  his  counting- 
room  or  his  warehouse  sits  the  plutocrat  who  has  amassed  his  mil- 
lions and  who  can  forecast  the  fluctuation  of  the  market  with  the 
unerring  accuracy  of  an  aneroid,  barometer.  To  such  an  one  comes 
the  professor  from  some  modest  seat  of  learning  among  the  hills, 
minded  to  see  his  old  classmate  of  other  days,  to  grasp  his  hand 
again,  and  learn  if  it  may  be,  how  he  fares.  And  the  rich  man 
looks  down,  with  a bland  condescension  upon  the  school-fellow  who 
chose  the  company  of  his  books  rather  than  the  companionship 
of  the  market-place,  and  as  he  notes,  perhaps,  his  lean  and  Cassius- 
like  outline,  his  seedy  if  not  shabby  garb,  and  his  shy  and  rustic 
manners,  smooths  his  own  portly  and  well-clad  person  into  com- 
placency, and  thanks  his  stars  that  he  early  took  to  trade.  Poor 
fool!  He  does  not  perceive  that  his  friend  the  professor  has  most 
accurately  taken  his  measure,  and  that  the  clear  and  kindly  eyes 
that  look  out  at  him  through  those  steel-bowed  spectacles  have 
seen  with  something  of  sadness  and  something  more  of  compas 
sion  how  the  finer  aspirations  of  earlier  days  have  all  been  smoth- 
ered and  quenched,  in  an  age  which  is  impatient  of  any  voice 
that  will  not  cry,  Great  is  the  god  of  railroads  and  syndicates,  and 
greater  yet  are  the  apostles  of  “ puts  ” and  “ calls,”  of  corners  and 
pools.  I plead  for  a race  of  men  who  by  their  very  existence  are  a 
standing  protest  against  the  reign  of  a coarse  materialism  and  a 
deluge  of  greed  and  self-seeking! 

II.  But  to  have  such  a race  of  men  we  must  have  among  us 
those  whose  vision  has  been  purged  and  unsealed  to  see  the  dig- 
nity of  the  scholar’s  calling.  I do  not  forget,  my  young  brothers, 
that  among  those  of  you  who  will  go  forth  from  these  halls  to-day 
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to  begin  your  work  in  life  there  must  needs  be  many  to  whom  the 
nature  of  that  work,  and  in  some  sense  the  aims  of  it,  are  foreor- 
dained by  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  compelled  to  do  it. 

I do  not  forget,  in  other  words,  that  with  many  of  you  the  stern 
question  of  earning  your  bread  is  that  which  already  challenges 
you,  and  which  you  can  not  hope  to  evade.  But  there  is  no  one  of 
you  who  may  not  wisely  remember  that'  in  the  domain  of  the  in- 
tellect as  in  the  domain  of  the  spiritual  and  moral  nature  the  life 
is  more  than  meat  and  the  body  than  raiment,  and  that  the  hope 
of  our  time  or  of  any  time  is  not  in  men  who  are  concerned  in 
what  they  can  get  but  in  what  they  can  see.  Frederick  Maurice  has 
well  reminded  us  how  inadequate  is  that  phrase  which  describes 
the  function  of  the  scholar  to  be  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
Here  is  a man  whose  days  and  nights  are  spent  in  laborious  plod- 
ding, and  whose  brain  before  he  is  done  with  life  becomes  a store- 
house from  which  you  can  drain  out  a fact  as  you  would  take  down 
a book  from  the  shelves  of  a library.  I would  not  speak  of  such  a 
scholar  disrespectfully,  and  in  a generation  which  is  impatient  of 
plodding  industry,  and  content  as  never  before  with  smart  and 
superficial  learning,  we  may  well  honor  those  whose  rare  acquisi- 
tions are  the  fruit  of  untiring  labor.  But  surely,  his  is  a nobler 
understanding  of  hi£  calling  as  a scholar  who  has  come  to^see  that  in 
whatsoever  department  of  enquiry,  it  is  not  so  much  a question  of 
how  much  learning  he  is  possessed,  as  rather  how  truly  anything 
that  he  has  learned,  has  possessed  him.  There  are  men  whose  ac- 
quirements in  mere  bulk  and  extent  are,  it  may  be  neither  large  nor 
profound.  But  when  they  have  taken  their  powers  of  enquiry  and 
investigation  and  gone  with  them  to  the  shut  doors  of  the  kingdom 
of  knowledge,  they  have  learned  there  in  stillness  and  on  their 
knees,  waiting  and  watching  for  the  light.  And  to  these  has  come 
in  all  ages,  that  which  is  the  best  reward  of  the  scholar,  not  a 
fact  to  be  hung  up  oji  a peg  and  duly  numbered  and  catalogued, 
but  the  vision  of  a truth  to  be  the  inspiration  of  all  their  lives.  It 
i s possible  to  sit  down  before  the  Madonna  di  San  Sisto,  and  dis- 
course glibly  of  the  school  of  Perugino  and  Raphael,  of  the  growth 
of  medioeal  art  and  its  secret  of  mixing  colors  until  your  listener 
shall  have  been  smitten  dumb  with  a sense  of  his  own  ignorance 
and  of  your  own  phenomenal  attainments. 

And  it  is  possible,  too,  to  stand  before  that  incomparable  pic- 
ture, a mere 'tyro  in  technical  art,  but  with  a soul  so  full  of  awe, 
and  an  eye  so  eager  for  a vision  that  the  child  of  history  shall 
seem  to  be  alive  again  and  the  mother  that  bore  Him  the  messen- 
ger to  your  soul  of  an  imperishable  truth!  Believe  me,  my  friends, 
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the  parable  is  of  infinite  application  and  of  enduring  appropriate- 
ness. There  must  be  some  among  us  who  are  watchers  and  seekers 
for  a vision.  The  page  of  history  unrolls  its  chequered  scroll  not 
that  we  may  arrange  its  dates  and  facts  in  parallel  columns  and  be 
able  glibly  to  answer  when  Nero  reigned  and  when  the  princes  in 
the  tower  were  murdered,  but  rather  that  we  may  see  in  the  crimes 
of  kings  and  the  schemes  of  unscrupulous  ambitions  what  forces 
have  made  or  marred  the  men  and  the  races  of  the  past.  “ I have 
no  hope”  wrote  one  of  the  most  gifted  minds  of  our  century*  ‘‘of 
acquiring  even  a small  portion  of  the  smallest  history.  But  I feel 
that  I want  the  light  which  history  gives  me, — that  I cannot  do 
without  it.  I find  that  I am  connected  in  my  own  individual  life 
with  a past  and  a future  as  well  as  a present,  I can  not  make  either 
out  without  the  other.  I find  that  I am  connected  with  a nation 
having  a past  as  well  as  a present,  and  which  must  have 
a future.  I am  confident  that  our  life  is  meant  to  be  a whole;  that 
its  days,  as  the  poet  says,  should  be  linked  to  each  other  in  natural 
piety.  They  fall  to  pieces  very  easily;  it  is  hard,  often  it  seems 
impossible  to  recover  the  links  between  them.  But  there  comes  an 
illumination  to  us  ever  and  anon  over  our  past  years  and  over  the 
persons  gone  out  of  our  sight  who  worked  in  them.  * * * 

Thus  it  is  with  the  ages  gone  by.  Every  one  of  them  is  tottering 
upon  us;  every  man  who  has  thought  and  worked  in  them  has 
contributed  to  the  good  or  evil  which  is  about  us.  The  ages  are 
not  dead;  they  cannot  be.  If  we  listen,  they  will  speak  to  us.” 
Yes;  if  we  listen.  And  here  is  the  calling  of  the  scholar  in  our 
time.  In  an  age  which  threatens  to  believe  only  in  what  it  can 
touch  and  grasp,  his  vocation  and  privilege  it  is  to  trace  the  in- 
fluence of  those  unseen  forces  which,  whether  in  nature  or  in 
society,  are  the  mightiest  and  the  most  enduring  of  all.  But  to  do 
this,  he  must  first  recognize  the  greatness  and  the  dignity  of  his 
calling,  and  then  he  must  not  shrink  from  its  conditions.  In  an 
address  before  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  Mr.  Eroude  de- 
clares : “ If  a son  of  mine  told  me  that  he  wished  to  devote  him- 
self to  intellectual  pursuits,  I would  act  as  I should  act  if  he 
wished  to  make  an  imprudent  marriage.  I would  absolutely  pro- 
hibit him  for  a time  till  the  firmness  of  his  purpose  had  been  tried. 
* * * I would  remind  him  that  in  all.  callings  nothing  great 
will  be  produced  if  the  first  object  be  what  you  can  make  by  them. 
I would  show  him  that  while  the  present  rule  on  which  authors 
are  paid  is  by  the  page  and  the  sheet,  it  ought  to  be  exactly  the  re- 
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verse.  I would  remind  him  that  great  poetry,  great  philosophy, 
great  scientific  discovery,  every  intellectual  production  which  has 
genius,  work  and  permanence  in  it,  is  the  fruit  of  long  thought 
and  patient  and  painful  elaboration.  I would  impress  upon  him 
that  work  of  this  kind  done  hastily  would  be  better  not  done  at 
all.  When  completed,  it  will  be  small  in  bulk  ; it  will  address  it- 
self for  a long  time  to  the  few  and  not  to  the  many.  The  reward 
for  it  will  not  be  measurable,  and  not  obtainable  in  money,  ex- 
cept after  many  generations,  and  when  the  brain  out  of  which  it 
was  spun  has  long  returned  to  its  dust.”  Is  there  not  profound 
wisdom  in  counsel  such  as  this  ? Is  it  not  a demonstrated  and  in- 
disputable truth  that  “only  by  accident  is  a work  of  genius  im- 
mediately popular  in  the  sense  of  being  widely  bought.  Ho  collect- 
ed edition  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  was  demanded  in  Shakespeare’s 
life.  Milton  received  five  pounds  for  his  “ Paradise  Lost.”  The 
distilled  essence  of  the  thought  of  Bishop  Butler,  the  greatest 
prelate  that  England  ever  produced,  fills  a moderately-sized  octavo 
volume,  Spinoza’s  works  including  his  surviving  letters  fill  but 
three ; and  though  they  have  revolutionized  the  philosophy  of 
Europe  have  no  attractions  for  the  multitude. 

Surely  the  significance  of  such  facts  as  these  is  not  hard  to  read. 
The  scholarship  that  has  moved  the  world  has  not  been  the  schol- 
arship that  wrought  for  a guinea  a page  nor  for  a thousand  pounds 
a volume.  It  has  been  the  scholarship  that  has  been  content  to  be 
poor,  and  to  be  accounted  obscure,  that  has  not  been  in  haste  to 
speak,  nor  eager  to  rush  into  print,  but  which  has  reverenced  su- 
premely the  truth,  and  has  sought  for  it  often  with  tears. 

And  such  a place  and  rank,  lofty,  self- poised  and  serene,  is  that 
which  should  be  occupied  by  the  highest  scholarship  of  our  time. 
Of  second-rate  learning,  as  of  handbooks  and  excerpts  and  labor- 
ious but  mechanical  compilations,  we  have  enough  and  more  than 
enough.  To  make  a book  that  will  sell — to  ransack  England  and 
Germany  and  Erance,  and  with  scissors  and  paste-pot  and  scrap- 
' book  to  make  a volume  that  will  catch  the  popular  eye  and  allure 
the  vagrant  dollars,  with  all  these  we  are  indeed  sorely  afflicted. 
And  yet  every  now  and  then,  there  comes  a voice  from  out  some 
quiet  retreat,  (more  than  one  such  has  been  heard  in  these  halls), 
which  tells  us  of  the  scholar  who  has  ascended  to  his  true  place 
and  is  filling  it  with  equal  dignity  and  power.  Ho  noisy  plaudits 
may  clamor  at  his  heels.  Ho  swelling  bank-account  may  witness 
to  his  wealth,  but  the  gift  of  vision  is  his,  and  to  such  a soul  the 
curtain  is  parted  a little  and  the  light  streams  full  upon  it! 

I do  not  forget— already  I have  reminded  both  myself  and  you 
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of  the  fact  that  opportunities  for  these  highest  tasks  of  scholar- 
ship were,  perhaps,  never  so  rare  as  to-day.  The  world  does  not 
want— and  is  too  ignorant  to  perceive  that  it  needs— the  services 
of  men  wiio  can  give  to  learning  its  highest  place,  and  make  the 
class-room  and  the  study  the  fount  from  which  shall  spring  the 
pure  stream  of  original  thought  and  profound  speculation.  “Away 
with  these  dreamers,”  it  cries,  and  give  us  a serviceable  culture. 
And  so  we  see  every  day  of  our  lives  the  finest  gifts  harnessed  to 
some  sordid  drudgery  and  plodding  its  mechanical  mind  because 
it  can  be  made  to  pay.  But  I believe  that  a brighter  day  is  coming 
— a day  in  which  scholarship  shall  have  its  true  position  and  be 
lifted  to  its  rightful  sovereignty.  There  lives  the  story  of  a slave 
in  a French  galley,  who  was  one  morning  bending  wearily  over  his 
oar,  just  as  the  day  was  breaking,  and  revealing,  rising  out  of  the 
gray  waters,  a line  of  cliff,  the  white  houses  of  a town,  and  a 
church  tower.  The  rower  was  a man  unused  to  such  service, 
worn  with  toil  and  watching,  and  likely  it  was  thought  to  die. 
A companion  touched  him,  pointed  to  the  shore,  and  asked  him 
if  he  knew  it.  “Yes,”  he  answered,  “I  know  it  well.  I see  the 
steeple  of  that  place  where  God  opened  my  mouth  in  public  to  his 
glory,  and  X know  how  weak  soever  I now  appear,  I shall  not 
depart  out  of  this  life  till  my  tongue  glorify  his  name  in  that 
same  place.”  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  white  cliff  was  the 
white  cliff  of  Scotland,  the  speaker  was  John  Knox,  and  we  know 
that  his  prophecy  was  fulfilled! 

And  so  I know— for  I believe  in  the  nobler  aspirations  and  the 
loftier  possibilities  of  this  great  land  and  race  of  ours,  that  the 
time-  will  come  when  the  American  scholar  will  ascend  to  his  true 
place,  and  when  released  from  the  toil  of  the  galley-slave  he  shall 
be  set  free  to  glorify  God  and  speak  his  illuminating  truth,  be- 
cause first  of  all  he  has  been  set  free  from  the  sordid  drudgery  and 
the  coarse  materialism,  which  makes  such  speech  impossible! 

But,  meantime,  it  belongs  to  you  and  me  to  ask  ourselves  what 
we  can'  do  to  hasten  such  a day  and  to  give  to  our  scholars  and 
their  work,  their  due  and  rightful  place. 

Two  things  we  need  to  do,  and  they  are  neither  of  them  beyond 
our  research.  And  first  of  all,  we  can  esteem  them  very  highly  in 
love  for  their  works’  sake.  There  is  but  one  true  aristocracy  in  all 
the  world — and  it  is  rather  odd  that  the  only  place  in  which  they 
recognize  that  fact  is  China— and  that  is  the  aristocracy  of  char- 
acter enriched  by  learning.  We  want  an  aristocracy  of  America, 
and  we  shall  have  it  whether  we  will  or  no.  But  if  we  would  not 
have  it  one  of  hereditary  descent  nor  of  ecclesiastic  or  political 
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rank,  let  us  see  to  it  that,  spurning  these  things,  we  do  not 
descend  to  that  lowest  deep  and  make  it  merely  one  of  money. 
And  that  we  may  not  do  this,  let  us  own  and  honor  our  ayioroi, 
and  give  them  their  true  place.  As  between  the  clever  retailer  of 
other  men’s  ideas,  and  the  silent,  undemonstrative  origination  of 
his  own,  let  us  make  a sharp  distinction.  If  we  will  not  always  be 
careful  what  we  buy  in  the  way  of  literature,  let  us  take  care 
what  we  seize  and  keep.  There  are  voices,  I verily  believe,  that 
wait  to  speak  to  us  nobler  truths  than  yet  the  age  has  learned^ 
but  if  we  would  not  miss  them,  we  must  make  a space  and 
silence  in  which  they  may  be  heard,  and  then  we  must  listen 
reverently! 

And  this  brings  me  to  that  other  thing  which  we  may  do  if  the 
American  scholar  is  to  take  his  true  place,  and  when  I have  named 
it  I shall  be  done.  If  the  scholar  is  to  have  his  true  place  in  our 
American  life  he  must  have  his  true  home.  It  is  too  soon  for  us  to 
expect  that  in  a wmrld  so  new  as  ours  we  can  have  those  cloistered 
nooks  which  in  older  lands  are  at  once  the  retreat  of  the  student 
and  his  reward.  But  surely  the  time  has  come  when  we  may  ask 
ourselves  whether  enough  has  not  been  spent  in  planting  institu- 
tion of  learning,  and  whether  now  something  may  not  well  be 
devoted  to  enriching  them.  I am  no  foe  to  small  colleges,  and  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  in  a land  like  ours,  colleges,  both  small  and  great, 
may  each  have  their  place.  But  already  I venture  to  submit  we 
have  sufficiently  multiplied  the  outlines  of  institutions  of  learning, 
and  may  well  begin  to  think  about  filling  them  up.  The  want  of 
our  American  people  to-da3^  in  the  direction  of  a higher  education 
is  not  new  institutions,  nor  more  buildings,  nor,  as  I believe,  more 
free  instruction.  Of  all  these  things  experience,  I venture  to  sub- 
mit, is  every  day  showing  us  there  is  enough  and  more  than 
enough.  But  we  want  space  and  place  for  men,  who  whether  as 
fellows  or  lecturers,  should  in  connection  with  such  a university 
as  this,  be  free  to  pursue  original  investigation  md  to  give  them- 
selves to  perform  study,  untrammelled  by  the  paltry  cases,  the  irk- 
some round,  the  small  anxieties  which  are  sooner  or  later  the 
death  of  aspirations  and  fatal  obstacle  to  inspiration.  It  is  with 
processes  of  thought  as  it  is  with  processes  of  nature.  Crystalization 
demands,  we  are  told,  stillness,  equanimity,  repose.  And  so  the 
great  truths  which  are  to  be  the  seed  of  forces  that  should  new- 
create  our  civilization  must  have  have  a chance  first  of  all  to 
reveal  themselves.  Some  mount  of  vision  there  must  be  for  the 
scholar,  and  we,  who  have  the  material  treasures  out  of  which 
came  those  wonderful  endowments  and  foundations  which  have 
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lent  to  England’s  universities  some  elements  of  their  chiefest 
glory — we  must  see  that  they  have  this  mount  of  vision! 

And  it  is  at  this  point,  therefore,  that  we  may  well  invite  the 
co-operation  of  those  more  practical  minds  whose  place  and  work 
I would  by  no  means  wish  to  disesteem.  Said  one  of  these  in  my 
hearing  not  long  ago,  “ I want  my  son  to  be  a classical  scholar,  not 
because  I can  read  the  classics  or  ever  expect  to,  nor  because  I an- 
ticipate that  he  will  devote  his  life  to  classical  studies.  But  I am 
told  by  those  whose  means  of  knowing  are  better  than  mine  that 
no  drill  or  discipline  of  the  mind  can  be  so  permanently  helpful  as 
the  study  of  these  so-called  dead  languages  which  furnish  the 
sterner  and  therefore  more  wholesome  discipline  just  because  they 
are  dead,  and  I want  my  son  to  have  a mental  training  which 
shall  most  thoroughly  discipline  the  mind,  and  so  make  him  fit  for 
the  best  and  most  difficult  work.”  There  was  rare  insight,  I 
think,  in  such  a remark  as  that,  and  it  showed  that  a so-called 
“practical”  man  could  recognize  the  relation  of  the  best  intellect- 
ual opportunities  to  the  best  intellectual  work.  Are  there  not 
among  those  to  whom  I speak  to-day  who  will  consent  to  see  the 
necessity  of  giving  to  our  American  scholars,  in  another  way,  the 
best  opportunities  for  doing  the  best  work?  To  create  an  adequate 
foundation,  and  then  to  place  upon  it  the  best  man  that  can  be 
commanded  in  all  the  land,  and  then— for  a time  at  any  rate,  to  let 
him  alone— not  to  burden  him  with  conventional  tasks,  nor  to  ex- 
act from  him  so  much  a month  or  a year,  but  to  leave  him  con- 
scious that  he  has  a noble  opportunity  and  that  the  eyes  of  his 
brother  scholars  are  upon  him  to  see  how  he  improves  it;  this  I am 
rash  enough  to  believe  will  open  the  door  to  imperishable  work 
and  to  imperishable  honor.  There  are  men  among  us  who  have 
come  to  be  like  Eesnel.  Not  indiffierent  to  the  approval  of  their 
fellows,  they  are  not  living  for  it  and  still  less  are  they  living  for 
any  sordid  reward.  To  them  truth  is  a mistress  so  shy  and  coy  and 
yet  so  irresistibly  attractive  that  they  would  fain  follow  her  at  all 
hazards.  But  how  can  they  hope  to  do  so,  so  long  as 
they  are  plagued  with  the  anxieties  of  bread-winning  or  tied 
to  the  drudgeries  of  what  men  are  wont  to  call  profitable  employ- 
ment? And  therefore  I can  imagine  no  higher  privilege,  no 
nobler  opportunity,  than  comes  to  one  who  has  it  in  his  power  to 
go  to  some  such  seeker  after  truth,  to  take  him  by  the  hand  and 
say  : “ Come,  my  brother,  with  me ! Here  is  leisure,  here  is  retire- 
ment, here  are  books  and  implements ; be  at  ease  here  in  this 
scholar’s  home  which  I have  created  for  you,  and  wait  for  the 
coming  of  the  light.  I do  not  bid  you  to  hurry  your  task,  or  to 
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force  your  powers.  Bide  your  time,  and  when  at  length  you  have 
a word  to  speak  to  your  age,  come  forth,  and,  in  the  name  of  God, 
and  of  His  truth,  do  not  be  afraid  to  speak  it.” 

And  thus  we  see,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  how,  in  their  common 
aim  and  purpose  the  practical  men  and  the  theoretical  men  need 
not  be  so  far  apart,  after  all.  In  the  history  of  this  noble  Univer- 
sity may  they  draw  closer  and  closer  together  as  the  days  go  by. 
May  there  never  be  wanting  here  true  seekers  for  the  light,  and  in 
this  great  commonwealth  may  there  not  be  wanting,  either,  men 
who  wrill  consecrate  their  wealth  to  noble  uses  by  making  it 
the  foster-mother  of  scholars  and  the  reward  of  a genuine  learn- 
ing! It  is  Charles  Mackay  who  has  sung  a strain  which  here  we 
may  surely  echo: 

Men  of  thought  be  up  and  strong, 

Night  and  day! 

Sow  the  seed,  withdraw  the  curtain, 

Clear  the  way ! 

Men  of  action,  aid  and  cheer  them 
As  ye  may ! 

There’s  a fount  about  to  stream. 

There’s  a light  about  to  beam, 

There’s  a warmth  about  to  glow, 

There’s  a flower  about  to  blow, 

There’s  a midnight  blackness 
Changing  into  gray ; 

Men  of  thought  and  men  of  acdon, 

Clear  the  way ! 

Once  the  welcome  light  has  broken, 

Who  shall  say 

What  the  unimagined  glories 
Of  the  day? 

What  the  evil  that  shall  perish 
In  its  .ray ; 

Aid  the  dawning  tongue  and  pen. 

Aid  it,  hopes  of  honest  men : 

Aid  it,  paper ; aid  it,  type ; 

Aid  it,  ior  the  hour  is  ripe. 

And  our  earnest  must  not  slacken 
Into  play: 

Men  of  thought  and  men  of  action. 

Clear  the  way ! 
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Thoroughly  Revised  and  Greatly  Improved,  with  Full  and 
Copious  Notes,  Giving1  the  More  Recent 
Changes  in  the  haw. 


BY  HON.  THOMAS  M.  COOLEY. 


So  Many  and  Great  are  the  Changes  Made  in  this  edition  of 
Blackstone’s  Commentaries  that  it  may  in  Many 
Respects  be  Called  a New  Work. 


2 Vols.  Law  Sheep,  $10  00! 


All  such  notes  of  the  English  editors  as  had  been  retained  in  the  two  preceding 
editions  have  been  omitted  altogether,  and  in  their  place  Judge  Cooley  has  substituted 
New  American  Notes.  While  he  has  embodied  in  these,  such  parts  of  the  previous 
English  notes  as  seemed  at  this  time  and  in  this  country  to  be  still  valuable,  he  has 
princip  >lly  noted  in  them  the  present  state  of  Use  American  Law  on  the  sub- 
jects treated  of  in  the  text. 

The  editors  old  notes  have  been  either  entirely  re-written  or  at  least  im- 
proved by  important  additions. 

The  table  of  abbreviations  nas  been  greatly  enlarged,  and  it  will  now  be  found  to 
be  very  full  and  complete.  By  diligently  consulting  it,  the  student  will  be  enabled 
early  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  names  of  the  repoiters  and  text-books  which  he 
will  meet  daily  in  his  professional  studies. 

In  an  appendix  new  and  important  chapters  have  been  added  on  local 
government  in  Great  Britain,  and  on  the  British  Colonial  systems,  and  corresponding 
chapters  on  local  government  in  the  United  States,  and  on  the  territorial  system  of  the 
United  States. 

This  edition  is  altogether  the  most  complete  and  most  useful  edition  of 
Blackstone’s  Commentaries  that  has  ever  been  published,  and  the  publishers  are  confi- 
dent that  it  will  not  only  meet  the  wants  of  the  student,  but  those  also  of  the  practicing 
lawyer. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


A plan  has  long  been  in  contemplation  to  establish  at  Ann  Arbor,  the 
seat  of  the  University  of  Michigan , a journal  of  high  character , that  should 
reflect  the  maturest  thought  on  educational , literary ; scientific , artistic , politi- 
cal and  historical  questions  of  current  interest.  The  presence  and  the  in- 
fluence of  this  great  center  of  learning  seemed  to  afford  unusual  facilities  for 
carrying  forward  such  an  enterprise;  and  it  was  felt  that  an  institution  of 
so  great  influence  in  moulding  the  education  of  the  West  should • have  some 
recognized  medium  of  communication  until  the  leading  teachers  and  scholars 
of  the  country.  Through  a series  of  steps  not  necessary  here  to  describe , the 
fortnightly  INDEX,  now  about  to  enter  upon  its  third  year , finds  itself  in  a 
position  to  undertake  the  mission  just  indicated  ; and  the  attention  of  the  edu- 
tional  public  is  invited  to  the  announcement  we  now  have  to  make. 

By  an  an  arrangement  re  ently  completed  with  Professors  Alexander 
Winchell,  Charles  K.  Adams  and  William  H.  Payne , of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  these  gentlemen  ha.ve  been  added  to  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Index, 
which  will  be  conducted  hereafter  in  accordance  with  the  following  general 
plan : 

I.  — Alexander  Winchell,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Palaeontology,  will  take 
in  charge  the  department  of  Science  and  Arts,  and  by  way  of  editorials,  notes  and  lead- 
ing articles  will  present  regularly  a careful  digest  of  whatever  is  most  valuable  in  these 
important  domains  of  knowledge.  There  is  a growing  recognition  of  tbe  value  of 
science  in  all  schemes  of  public  education ; and  Dr.  Winchell  will  discuss  the  various 
phases  of  scientific  intelligence  and  instruction. 

II.  — Charles  K.  Adams,  LL.  D.,  Pr  .fessor  of  History,  and  Dean  of  the  School  of  Po- 
litical Science,  will  write  upon  current  affairs  and  upon  such  historical  themes  as  bear 
on  matters  of  present  political  and  educational  importance.  He  will  also  discuss  another 
class  of  subjects  now  assuming  a deserved  prominence— the  training  of  the  young  tor  the 
duties  of  citizenship  through  suitable  instruction  in  Political  Science ; and  the  need  of 
diffusing  among  the  people  at  large  correct  ideas  on  governmental  and  municipal  ad - 
ministratio ... 

HI —William  H.  Payne,  A,  M.,  Professor  of  the  Science  and  the  Art  of  Teaching, 
will  discuss  the  subject  ot  education  in  its  three  phases,  the  practical,  the  scientific  and 
the  historical.  The  treatment  of  these  themes  will  be  catholic  and  impartial.  Phe  pur- 
pose will  be  to  expound  the  rational  elements  in  scholastic  questions,  and  to  ally  the 
methods  of  the  school-room  with  common  sense  as  well  as  with  philosophy. 

IV.  — The  Literary  Department,  remaining  in  the  same  hands  as  heretofore,  will 
continue  to  maintain  a high  standard  of  excellence.  A trustworthy  record  of  the  latest 
publications  will  be  presented;  and  a. series  of  leading  essays,  and  short  poems  of  merit 
will  be  made  prominent  features. 

V.  — The  Department  of,  Criticism  will  be  conducted  in  a spirit  of  judicial  inde- 
pendence. Exhaustive  review  articles,  and  extended  notices  of  important  works  and 
events  of  the  realm  of  Art,  written  by  specialists  in  their  several  lines,  will  express  the 
critical  judgments  of  men  qualified  to  form  an  unbiased  opinion. 

VI. — Letters  from  Foreign  Correspondents  will  contain  intelligence  of  progress  in 
different  parts  of  the  world.  We  shall  allow  our  home  correspondents  ample  space  for 
the  discussion  of  all  questions  that  fall  within  the  compass  of  an  educational  and  liter- 
ary journal. 

VII. — To  all  Friends  and  Alumni  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  we  shall  aim  to 
make  our  columns  especially  attractive,  as  we  shall  chronicle  all  the  important  events 
that  affect  its  history  and  progress. 

VIII— The  Index  will  be  issued  foitnightly,  subscription  price  remaining  as  before 
—82.00  per  year,  prepaid.  The'publishers  are  encouraged  to  solicit  subscribers  among 
all  persons  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  an  independent  journal  of  liberal  educa- 
tion such  as  the  Index,  upon  the  broad  plan  here  outlined,  aims  to  be.  For  the  present 
all  subscriptions  may  be  sent  directly  to  the 

INDEX  PUBLISHING  HOUSE, 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 
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